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Elsie Morison as Marenka 





SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE | 


FOR TWO WEEKS COMMENCING JUNE 13th, 1955 
, EVERY EVENING AT 7 P.M. 


THE CARL ROSA TRUST LTD. in association with THE ARTS COUNCIL OF GT. BRITA 
present 


CARL ROSA OPERA 


Under the Direction of Mrs. H. B. Phillips 








MON. TANNHAUSER - - . ° ° ° m Wage 
JUNE 13 Una Hale Krystyna Granowska Mona Ross Frank Sale Redvers Liewellyn Stanislav Piecu, 
Conductor: ARTHUR HAMMOND » 
— ihm + i:2« + ste es « <6 Pucen 
JUNE 14 — Valery Krystyna Granowska Charles Craig David Allen John Heddle Nash Riche 
olding 
} mae wo ARTHUR HAMMOND 
WED. THE BARBER OF SEVILLE - . - - - - Rossir 


JUNE I5 Odette Ansell William Aitken John Heddle Nash Joseph Satariano Stanislav Pieczora 
Conductor: MAURITS SILLEM 

THURS. THE TALES OF HOFFMANN - - - - - O ffenboe 

JUNE 16 Estelie Valery Mona Ross Julia Bouttell George Chitty Arthur Wallington Frederic 
Wood Richard Golding 
Conductor: ARTHUR HAMMOND 


FRI. CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA - - - - - - Mascogr | 














JUNE 17 Ruth Packer William Aitken David Allen 
Conductor: JOHN BELL 
| PAGLIACCI - - - - - - - - Leoncavalt 7 
Odette Ansell John Myrddin Joseph Qwhes John Heddle Nash § 


Conductor: MAURITS SILLEM 
SAT. FAUST - - - - - - - - ° ° ° Goun 
JUNE 18 UnatHale Mona Ross Charles Craig Arthur Copley Stanislav Pieczora 
Conductor: ARTHUR HAMMOND 
MON. DON GIOVANNI - - - - - - - - Mozor 
JUNE 20 Ruth Packer Krystyna Granowska Estelle Valery Charlies Craig Redvers Liewelly 
Stanislav Pieczora Ernest Thomas 
Conductor: ARTHUR HAMMOND 
TUES. THE BARBER OF SEVILLE - - - - - Rossir 
JUNE 21 Odette Ansell Gwent Lewis David Allen Joseph Satariano Richard Golding 
Conductor: JOHN BELL 
WED RIGOLETTO - - - - - - - - - Vere 
JUNE 22 Gwen Catley Julia Bouttell Charles Craig Joseph Satariano Stanislav Pieczora Ernest Thome 
Conductor: ARTHUR HAMMOND 
THURS. TANNHAUSER - - - Wagne 
JUNE 23 Ruth Packer Krystyna Granowska iene how fresh Sale Aether Coghty Stanislav Pieczon 
Conductor: ARTHUR HAMMOND 




















FRI. LA BOHEME - - - - > eee - Pucci 
JUNE 24 Estelle Valery Odette Ansell William Aitken Saver Liewellyn pon Heddle Nash Richa 
Golding 
en oe MAURITS SILLEM 





SAT. IL TROVATORE - - - - . . ° ° n Vere 
JUNE 25 Ruth Packer Julia Bouctel! George Chitty David Allen Richard Golding 
Conductor: ARTHUR HAMMOND 





PRICES OF ADMISSION 


Reserved: Circle 12/6, 10/6, 9/-, 6/6. Stalls 10/6, 9/-, 7/6. Pit Scalls 5/-. Amphitheatre 4/- 
Unreserved: Pit 2/6. Gallery 2/- 
Postal applications for bookings and leaflets should be addressed to the Box Office Manager # 
must include a stamped addressed envelope for reply Reserved Seats except Amphitheat" 
may be booked by Telephone. 4 
Box Office TERminus 1672-3 Open daily 10 a.m. to 7.30 p.m. 
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ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 


General Manager T. E. BEAN 


Wednesday, June 15th at 8 p.m. 


WILFRID VAN WYCK LTD. 


presents 


DAME EDITH SITWELL 
BENJAMIN BRITTEN 
PETER PEARS, DENNIS BRAIN 
with the 
ENGLISH OPERA GROUP ENSEMBLE 


Conductor: Anthony Collins 


Part 1: Third Canticle 
“STILL FALLS THE RAIN”’—Britten 
LATER POEMS 


Part 2: 
FACADE 


Tickets: 15/-, 12/6, 10/-, 7/6, 5/- & 3/6 
from Royal Festival Hall (WAT 3191) & agents 
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RECORD BARGAINS 
FOR THE LIMITED PURSE 


For almost 50 years the Gramophone Exchange has been 
famous for its unsurpassed stock of slightly used records. 
To-day this selection comprises many thousands of complete 
symphonies, concertos and chamber works at 2s. 6d. and 3s. Od. 
per 12” record, and many hundreds of complete operas at 
3s. Od. to Ss. Od. per 12” record, many of which are now 
deleted. It includes, too, several thousand long playing records, 
also in mint condition, at 25s. Od. and 27s. 6d. per 12”. record 
and 15s. Od. to 18s. Od. per 10” record. 


Because this stock is forever ‘on the move’, it is not 
possible to issue any lists, but if you cannot call we advise you 
to write, stating your requirements— it is probable that we 
shall be able to meet them. 


We also carry complete stocks of mew 78, 45 and 
334 r.p.m. records of good music and will make you an 
allowance for your unwanted records in part exchange. 


Long playing records are sent post free to all parts of the 
British Isles (on overseas orders we are, of course, compelled to 
charge for packing and postage). Where 78 r.p.m. records are 
sent by Inland Parcel Post, we make an extra charge of 2/- to 
cover packing and postage. 


Hours of Business: 10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. daily, 
except Thursday (10-1) and Saturdays (10-4). 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


Founded in 1906 for the purchase, sale and h 
recerds of good music 





Astra House 
121-123 Shaftesbury Avenue London WC2 


TEMple Bar 3007 
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SPECIALIST IV VOICE PRODUCTION 
and all kinds of sincers and speakers voice troubles. 
Quick results in most cases 
Write or phone for CONSULTATION. 


14 Wedderburn Road, 


FRANK TITTERTON Hampstead, N.W.3 


Tel.: HAMpstead 3060 
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\ Opera House Covent Gaiden | 
§ The Royal Opera House, Covent Garden Ltd., in association ) 
§ with the Arts Council of Great Britain ( 
§ presents n 
§ THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA ( 
§ ; in ~ ; n 
§ DER RING DES NIBELUNGEN 
§ 2nd Cycle f 
§ June 8th, 10th, 14th, 17th i 
and f 
MARRIAGE OF FIGARO + MANON <— TOSCA (in Italian) : 
AIDA (in Italian) * TALES OF HOFFMANN + CARMEN ) 
§ THE SADLER’S WELLS BALLET 
§ ; in ( 
§ THE LADY AND THE FOOL 
\) Ist Performance June 9th { 
q THE SLEEPING BEAUTY * MADAME CHRYSANTHEME ( 
§ LE LAC DES CYGNES etc. th 
§ Full details from Box Office 10a.m. to 7.30p.m. Covent Garden 1066 | 
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RESTAURANT ALBERT 


ASK FOR THE CHALET ROOM 
and see the typical Mountain Auberge 
Continental Cuisine 
under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 





LUNCHEONS ° DINNERS ° SUPPERS 





53-55 Beak Street, Regent Street, W.1. Gerrard 1296 } 
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DONIZETTI 


sung in Italian 


LinA AYMARO soprano 
JUAN ONCINA tenor 
SciP1o COLOMBO baritone 

bass 


MELCHIORE LUISE 
VIENNA KAMMERCHOR 
VIENNA STATE OPERA ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by ARGEO QUADRI 
2-12" records WLP 6206 - 1/2 





CONCERT ARIAS 
FOR SOPRANO ITALIAN SONGS 


Magda Laszlo, soprano 
Franz Holetschek, piano 
WLP 5119 


Magda Laszlo, soprano 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra 


Conducted by Argeo Quadri 
WLP 5179 





Please send for catalogue giving 
full details of 33 complete operas 


WLP indicates a WESTMINSTER recording 
THE NIXA RECORD CO., LIMITED, 66 Haymarket London, S.W.1 
Tel: TRAfalgar 2291 
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and RCA. Victor Orchestra conducted by Renato Cellini 


Operatic Arias 
























Recit: Son giunta, Grazie, O Dio! Aria: Madre 
madre, pietosa Vergine: Il santo nome di Dio 
with LUBOMIR VICHEGONOV ’ 
Pace, pace, mio Dio 
‘** La Forza del Destino” — Verdi 
Suicido ! 
** La Gioconda”™ Ponchielli 
Ritorna vincitor ! 
** Aida” Verdi 
Qui Radamés verra! Tacea la notte 
placida; Timor di me? 
** Il Trovatore ~~ — Verdi 
Voi lo sapete 
** Cavalleria Rusticana™ 
Mascagni 
with MARGARET 
ROGGERO ; 
ALP 1247 











MILANOV 
also sings the part of Leonora 
in Verdi's “Il Trovatore” 





on ALP 1112-3 and P 
Santuzza in**Cavalleria Rusticana™ 
_  —Mascagni on ALP 1126-8 
| 
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Comment | 


Festivals are in the air; Wiesbaden and Bath are over, Florence is under! 
way, Glyndebourne opens within a few days of the publication of this 
month’s OPERA, and then, with a rush, come Holland, Aix-en-Provence, 
Salzburg, Munich, Bayreuth, Edinburgh and many more. Musical pilgrims 
the world over have long ago made plans for the summer; visitors from 
America and Europe will come to this country to visit Glyndebourne and’ 
Edinburgh; and British voices will be heard raised above the hub-bub and’ 
chattering crowds in the Bazar at Salzburg and the Eule at Bayreuth. : 

One city has each summer a number of musical events—operas, concerts, |) 
recitals—which are not organised into a festival—London. In 1939 there) 
was the London Music Festival, in which, for the first and only time, all the 
important musical events of the May and June ‘season’ were co-ordinated,’ 
And although since the war the festival spirit was abroad in London during? 
the summer of 1951 (Festival of Britain) and 1953 (Coronation), no attempt?) 
has been made to re-establish the London Musical Festival. 

Now we are really only concerned with opera here, and whether or noa 
London Music Festival materialises, we certainly could do a lot worse than 
have a Covent Garden Festival; and so, in this issue, Cecil Smith, in his 
article “Let's have a Covent Garden Opera Festival,” puts forward some 
suggestions which, I hope, will commend themselves to the authorities of 
our premier opera house. 

Our associate editor, Desmond Shawe-Taylor, in an article called ‘An ! 
International Season?’ published in the New Statesman on May 7, also threw 
out some suggestions along similar lines. He, however, was making a 
specific plea for special performances of Italian opera, with star singers. 

As most of our readers know, a start is being made at Covent Garden 
this summer to give the public the chance of hearing some of the leading 
Italian opera singers of today in performances of Aida and Tosca; one hopes 
that the public, who are forever criticizing the opera house, will support 
these performances, and that the management, encouraged by the response, 
will repeat the experiment next summer, letting us hear, perhaps, Traviata 
and Ballo in Maschera, and maybe Callas in one of her great roles, like » 
Medea, Lucia or Amina. 

The opponents of these kind of performances, accuse us of ‘star worship, 
and I can think of no better reply to this accusation than to reprint Shawe- 
Taylor’s cogent argument on this point in his New Statesman article: 

If I am told (as I often am) that itis mere star worship to want to hear the best 
singers of the day in their most important roles, I remain quite impenitent. No 
one levels such absurd accusations against the man who wants to hear Bruno 
Walter in Mahler and Mozart, or Edwin Fischer in Bach, or Kempff in Beethoven, 
or Kirkpatrick in Scarlatti, or Oistrakh in Tchaikowsky, or Casals (if only he 
would consent to visit us) in anything he might choose to play. Why, then, is it 
proper to feel admiration, and even reverence, for certain conductors and instru- 
mentalists, but merely frivolous to be interested in singers of equivalent rank? 
Partly, perhaps, because the best contemporary singers are not of equivalent rank: 
there are really no singers today who have such technical, temperamental and 
interpretative mastery as these conductors and players have—or had in their 
prime. But the mere shortage of truly first-rate singers makes it all the more } 
urgent that we should hear the best that are to be heard. H.D.R. 
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arden 

ading ‘Festival’ is a magic word. It turns ordinary metals into box-office gold. 

1opes Let an institution bring together in the summer a set of opera performances 

Dport (or concerts, plays, or ballets; but these do not concern us here) within a 
onse, limited and clearly specified period of time, and call it a festival—and half 
viata the tourists in Europe will mark it down in their travel itineraries. Let it 
_ like § give exactly the same performances at the same time without calling them a 

festival—and most of the tourists will pass it over without a glance. 

ship,” For this sound commercial reason—and for other reasons that will appear 

awe- later—I think that Covent Garden should consolidate its June and July 
schedule into an Opera Festival. As a relatively recent immigrant, I am 

> best aware—perhaps more keenly than David Webster or the Arts Council—of 
a... the apathy of foreigners, and notably of Americans, toward Covent Garden. 
oven, Everyone wants to go to Glyndebourne and Edinburgh; they have famous 
ly he festivals. But if you suggest to an American (or a German or a Frenchman 
is it or an Italian) that he ought to hear an opera at Covent Garden, he is likely 
anak? to look at you as though you had recommended an evening at the Municipal 
aia Theatre in Munchen-Gladbach or Antwerp. Covent Garden, indeed! That 
and is a place, he has been told, where operas are sung in appalling English 
their translations by singers of unrivalled mediocrity. 

‘* ; Favourable reports in the world press of last winter's productions of 
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Troilus and Cressida and The Midsummer Marriage startled foreign opera | 
lovers; many of them became aware for the first time that Covent Garden | 
can at times function on the highest international artistic level. Those of 
us who attend its performances regularly know that it does, in point of fact, 
opérate on this level in a number of productions every year. The rest of the 
world should now be invited to discover what Covent Garden can accomplish 
when it really puts its mind to the job. For the sake of national prestige 
and (if you like) cultural propaganda, and for the sake of morale within the 
company, the Covent Garden Opera needs to establish itself in world opinion 
as a first-class institution, rather than the second-class provincial repertory 





house so many non-English opera-goers still suppose it to be. To this end, 
no other device would be as quickly effective as the inauguration of an 
annual summer festival. 

Wherever it is used, the term ‘festival’ implies that the programme offers 
(a) unusual works, which it would be hard or impossible to find on displa’ 
anywhere else, or (6) usual works presented better than they are anywhere 
else. Bayreuth, the archetypal festival, originally offered both (a) and (6), 
For twenty-one years it was impossible to hear Parsifal anywhere else. And 


it was impossible outside Bayreuth to hear and see the other Wagnerian | 


music dramas in a theatre designed for the sole purpose of presenting them | 


effectively (though the Prinzregententheater in Munich was originally 
planned as an ersatz Bayreuth, with tiered seats and a deep, concealed 
orchestra pit). Parsifal ceased to be Bayreuth’s exclusive possession in 
1903, but even today no other theatre can give it as compellingly. 

But Bayreuth is unique. No other festival has, by its very nature, so 
satisfactory a raison d’étre. Certain others, however, are plausible for reasons 
of association and geography. No city could be a more fitting home for 
Mozart performances than the composer's birthplace. But the connection 
is only an external one, for Salzburg—notoriously—does not possess an 
ideal Mozart theatre. The Festspielhaus is a commercial concession to the 
desire for a large seating capacity; and the notion of a/ fresco performances 
of Don Giovanni and The Magic Flute in the Rocky Riding School stems not 
from Mozart but from Max Reinhardt. 

More nebulous still is the association between Munich and the works 
that are given in the Munich Festival. In the entire repertory only Pfitzner’s 
Palestrina was first produced in the Prinzregententheater, where festival 
performances now take place; Die Meistersinger did, however, receive its 
world premiére at the State Opera, which was destroyed by bombing in the 
war. Of Strauss, the mainstay of the Munich Festival, only Friedenstag and 
Capriccio were first given in that city, though the composer did, of course, 
spend his last years at Munich and nearby Garmisch. 

The great trouble with a commemorative, or associative, festival is that 
its field is likely to be narrow, unless the composer commemorated is Mozart 
or Wagner (or Verdi, who has not yet made the grade with a permanent 
festival of his own). 

The most practical festivals, apart from Bayreuth and Salzburg, are 
therefore the ones that are not tied down by historic associations. The 
Maggio Musicale in Florence can do anything it wants, for it merely seeks 
to give interesting and valuable performances in one of the loveliest cities 
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asons | The closing scene from Halévy’s ‘La Juive’ at Covent Garden, August 1850 
- for in the world. So Oberon and La Fanciulla del West and Amahl and the 
ction | Night Visitors and War and Peace are all appropriate, since they do not have 
se to relate to anything but themselves. The Edinburgh Festival has similar 
© the freedom to be eclectic, for none of the musical works it presents has any 
BOS bearing upon Scottish tradition. (It would be fun, just the same, if the 
Ss ne Edinburgh Festival would give some operas on Scottish subjects—not only 
a revival of Macbeth, but also Rossini’s La Donna del Lago, Donizetti's 
yon ks Lucia di Lammermoor, and Mascagni’s Guglielmo Ratcliff.) 
wel | A Covent Garden Opera Festival might set up three aims. It could 
tival (a) give definitive performances of the best British operas; (6) undertake 
e its unusual enterprises nobody else has happened to think of; and (c) perform 
1 the some of the usual operas unusually well. 
and The repertory of stageworthy English operas is large enough to permit 
UIE, considerable variety from year to year—as large, certainly, as the Munich 
repertory of Pfitzner, Orff and Egk. Apart from the two significant 1954-55 
that | novelties, the Covent Garden company has good-looking productions of 
zart | Britten’s Peter Grimes, Billy Budd and Gloriana; Bliss’s The Olympians; 
nent | Vaughan Williams’s The Pilgrim’s Progress; The Bohemian Girl, and The 
| Fairy Queen. Every one of these would interest festival patrons quite as 
are much as Die Bernauerin or Peer Gynt at Munich; and every one of the con- 
The temporary works is better than Der Prozess, which sold out five houses at 
seks Salzburg in 1953. 





ities $ Of operas that are neglected and probably salable there is no shortage, 
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It is a pity that London let Florence, and later the Paris Opéra, bring Oberon 
back into currency; Weber wrote it to an English text, specifically for Covent 
Garden, and the world premiére was given there. Another Covent Garden 
world premiére was Massenet’s La Navarraise; this fiery verismo piece would 
be an excellent vehicle for Amy Shuard, who is growing into an artist of 
international stature. 

One could put together a cycle of Shakespeare operas, in fascinatingly 
varied styles: among the possibilities are Rossini’s Otello (and Verdi's); 
Thomas’s Hamlet; Goetz’s The Taming of the Shrew; Nicolai’s Merry Wives 
of Windsor, Verdi's Falstaff, and Wolf-Ferrari’s S/y; and settings of Romeo 
and Juliet by (to name only four) Gounod, Zandonai, Sutermeister and 
Blacher. Or one could plunge one’s hand into the operatic grab-bag and 
come up with such plump surprises as Halévy’s La Juive (somebody is 
going to discover that Richard Tucker will make a truly great Eléazar; 
why should this be left to the sluggish Metropolitan?), or one of the Meyerbeer 
operas, or Handel’s Rodelinda (why does London, of all cities, refuse to 
honour Handel as an opera composer?), or Rabaud’s Mdrouf, or Prokofiev's 
Love for Three Oranges, or Montemezzi’s L’Amore dei Tre Re, or (with the 
full-scale collaboration of the Sadler's Wells Ballet) Gluck’s Iphigénie en 
Aulide or Roussel’s Padmévati. 





A festival would be a suitable occasion for which to find casts worthy of | 


some of the company’s best visual productions—Carmen, A Masked Ball, 
and The Tales of Hoffmann, to mention only three. The Ring might well be 
an annual, or at least frequent, festivity, for Covent Garden’s version of it 


is quite as well worth seeing as most others. Rafael Kubelik should give , 


his definitive interpretation of The Bartered Bride—the more so, since few 
travellers are likely to hear it in Czechoslovakia. 

Such a festival would, of course, envisage an exceedingly high standard of 
conducting, singing and stage direction. The casts would contain both 
guest artists of international standing and the best British artists. It ought 
not to be automatic that all the regular members of the company should 
appear during the festival weeks. Participation in the festival productions 
would be an honour bestowed on those who had earned it by attaining an 
international standard in their work throughout the year. 

It may be argued that such a festival, even if limited to eight or ten works 
a year, would be too expensive. I do not know, for I am not a cost account- 
ant. The fact remains, however, that a festival is not too expensive for 
West Berlin and Amsterdam and Edinburgh. At Covent Garden, as in 
Munich and Berlin, a large share of the costs could be absorbed in the budget 
for the whole year; many—perhaps most—of the festival productions could 
be prepared during the autumn, winter and spring and presented as items 
in the year’s repertory, perhaps less expensively cast than they would have 
to be in the summer. 

I would not hold that the particular policy and suggestions I have made 
here are the only possible ones. Another policy and a different approach 
to the choice of repertory might be as good, or better. But I do believe—as 
one who is impressed by the company’s rapid advancement—that the time 
has now arrived for Covent Garden to remove the bushel from its light, 
and to let that light shine as a bright beacon inviting travellers from all the 
world to make the Royal Opera House a port of call. CA 
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Italian Opera Houses and 
State Subsidies 


by Claudio Sartori 


In Italy, programmes for the 1954-5 season were interesting and varied. 
They covered much of the national and international repertories; in all 
the principal theatres there were a few performances of foreign operas 
sung in their original languages by foreign artists. Premiéres of new works 
were not lacking: Pizzetti’s La Figlia di Jorio opened the season at the San 
Carlo, in Naples; Antonio Veretti’s Burlesca was heard at the Rome Opera; 
and works by Vieri Tosatti and Gian-Carlo Menotti were given at the Scala. 

What was still lacking was some sort of agreement and co-operation 
between the various opera houses. Once again the theatres compiled their 
programmes independently of one another, in an atmosphere of fierce 
competition. They continued to snatch famous artists away from one 
another, or fix dates so that these artists could hop by plane from one city 
to the next, singing, say, Medea in Rome and Traviata in Milan. Each 
theatre continued to compete with the next in sumptuousness of productions, 
and if we did not quite reach the limit of last year, when our three major 
opera houses staged three different productions of Rossini’s Cenerentola 
(Naples, Rome and Milan), there were at any rate no less than three German 
companies at large in Italy during the season: one for Rheingold at Bologna, 


The second act of Vieri Tosatti’s new opera, ‘Il Giudizio Universale, at La 
Scala. Report on page 381 
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A scene from Rossini’s ‘Il Turco in Italia’ at La Scala. Report on page 382 


another for Tristan in Rome, and a third for Walkiire in Milan. The 
celebrations for the tenth anniversary of Mascagni’s death saw different 
productions in almost every city of the same opera, L’Amico Fritz. 

And so the general confusion continued, to the detriment ofpublic money 
which continued to be squandered in subsidies to these theatres, which run 
constantly at a loss. At the same time the demands of singers were en- 
couraged to rise still further. Faced with theatres competing for their 
services, the biggest names can command fees that reach more than 
700,000 lire per night. 

Nothing new, therefore, on the Italian operatic scene—and this in contrast 
to good sense, general opinion, and the need for some wise government 
administration. The Government grants to opera houses are now so huge 
that it scarcely seems possible that this state of affairs can continue much 
longer completely at the expense of the public—who after all pay the taxes. 
The sum set aside for subsidizing this opera season is said to be somewhere 
in the region of three thousand million lire. Yet the impossible and the 
incredible does happen. Every sovrintendente is lord and master in his own 
theatre, and fights furiously for the biggest possible slice of the total sum 
distributed by the State. It is true that there was talk of some sort of 
agreement among the various theatres, but the matter never got further 
than the theoretical stage. 

We may well ask why the Government does not interfere. Heaven knows, 
we are against any sort of State action in artistic affairs, but here it is not a 
question of intervention in artistic matters, but rather a matter of administer- 
ing public money. Since, through grants, the State keeps opera houses 
alive, it not only has a right but a duty towards the tax-paying public to see 
to it that these grants are not squandered. As things stand, it can be proved 
that grants to Italian opera houses are definitely being squandered, and the 
reasons are obvious. 

First, the competition which has been created by the various sovrintendenti 
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is entirely fictitious. There is not the slightest need for competition among 
Italian opera houses. Even if the Scala should stage the most marvellous 
production, it will never draw a single member away from the audience at 
the San Carlo. The ordinary paying public does not normally travel to 
another city to see opera when it can see it in its own. The Scala is attended 
by inhabitants of Milan, or at the most of Lombardy; the Reggio by 
inhabitants of Turin; the Opera by Romans; the San Carlo by Neapolitans. 
A tiny proportion of the public does move from one theatre to another, 
but this consists mainly of critics or of theatrical authorities out to watch 
a production, a conductor, a singer—people who never pay for their seats 
and are often invited with all expenses paid by the theatre concerned. 

There is therefore no commercial reason why there should be any need to 
differentiate between programmes. The public in Milan is not particularly 
concerned whether the San Carlo stages the same operas as the Scala or 
different ones. It does not suffer particularly from the loss of prestige which 
theoretically is inflicted upon its theatre. It does suffer if its money is badly 
spent—and the staging of twice the necessary number of productions of the 
same opera constitutes an obvious waste. 

It is equally obvious that if, instead of putting on different productions 
in different cities, the same production could alternate at various opera 
houses, there would be considerable saving of public funds. Since the 
various sovrintendenti have been unable to agree on this, surely the State 
could intervene, as a wise administrator of the funds. There would not even 
be any need for special decrees, which would inevitably cause the usual 
uproar about State interference. It would suffice if the system of grants were 
applied intelligently and practically. 

Today these subsidies are granted singly to opera houses or companies. 
These, in order to show their efficiency, are obliged to prepare more and 


Left: Inge Borkh (Silvana) and Paolo Silveri (Basilio) in Respighi’s ‘La Fiamma’ 
at the Scala. Right: Gabriella Tucci and Mirto Picchi in Pizzetti’s ‘Lo Straniero’ 


in Rome. 
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C. M. Christini’s set for the Gambling scene in ‘Manon’ at the San Carlo 
Naples. Report on page 383 


more extravagant programmes, to stage more and more extravagant pro- 
ductions—if only to have an excuse for demanding a bigger subsidy every 
year. They are forced to steal one another's singers and conductors, and to 
create the oddest producers, to the point of enticing them away from the 
cinema. But let us presume that the Ministry staged, entirely at its own 
expense, one production each season in Milan, Rome, Naples, Florence, 
Genoa, Turin, Palermo and Bologna, and then offered them, free, to each 
theatre in turn. These theatres would no longer receive State subsidies, but 
on the other hand would be able to put on eight productions entirely without 
cost to themselves. The public would thus be assured a series of excellent 
productions all over the country, and a standard of national opera would be 
created. With the receipts from these productions the individual theatres 
would be able to stage others for their local public. And even these produc- 
tions might be put on by still other Italian theatres, thus creating a co- 
operative group of organizations, instead of a competitive one. 

The advantages are obvious: distribution on a national basis of expenses 
which today are borne only by civic authorities; elimination of all com- 
petition, with subsequent decrease of singers’ and conductors’ demands and 
therefore smaller remunerations; the establishment of a national level of 
dignity in productions which today is not even dreamt of. 

Of course several difficulties are involved: the first would be the difference 
in size of the various opera stages and the consequent necessity of adaptable 
scenery. But facilities today are such that technical difficulties of this kind 
should not be insurmountable. 

Meanwhile the mistake has continued for another year at least, and the 
billions have been drained away to the sole advantage of a single group among 
all those concerned in the business: the singers, For how much longer? 
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People xxviii 


Set Svanholm 


Wagnerian ‘Heldentenors,’ as any operatic impresario will tell one, are hard 
to come by; the great ones of this century can be counted on the fingers of 
one hand—Jean de Reszke (he just gets in, he sang his last Wagner roles in 
1901), Peter Cornelius, Lauritz Melchior, Max Lorenz, and Set Svanholm. 
Like two of his distinguished predecessors, Cornelius and Melchior, Svan- 
holm is a Scandinavian; and like de Reszke and Melchior, he began his 
career as a baritone. 

Set Karl Viktor Svanholm, to give him his full name, was born in Vasteras, 
the eighth city of Sweden, on September 2, 1904. His father was the pastor 
of the Lutheran Church, his mother a school teacher. The young Set 
began his musical training under the guidance of his father, who taught him 
to play the organ; not only did he play for the services in his father’s church, 
but he also became choirmaster and conductor. 

While still at school, he sang as a boy-soprano in the school choir; and 
he recalls that one member of his class, writing a criticism of the boys’ 
performance wrote, ‘One of the boys made a false entry, the boy’s name is 
Svanholm’; that must have been the first written musical criticism he 
received! 

Even before matriculating, Svanholm began his career at Tillberga, where in 
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1922 he was appointed organist ; then at Saby, where from 1924 to 1927, he was 
both organist and school teacher. By 1927 he had been able to save enough 
money to enrol as a student at the Stockholm Conservatory, where he re- 
mained until 1929. There he underwent a very thorough musical training: 
he became a more than competent pianist, and studied composition and 
counterpoint; these accomplishments go a long way to explain the great 
musicality Svanholm displays in all he undertakes. After his two years at 
the Conservatory, he was appointed choir master at St James’s Church in 
Stockholm, a position he held for twenty years. 

At the Conservatory, Svanholm became one of the four pupils of John 
Forsell, a famous baritone and the director of the Stockholm Opera. In his 
audition for Forsell, he sang Wolfram’s O du mein holder Abendstern: 
Forsell is said to have remarked that if Svanholm made a success it would 
not be as a Wagnerian! The other three pupils of Forsell at that time were 
a tenor called Jussi Bjérling, a bass-baritone called Joel Berglund, and a 
soprano called Nini Hégstedt, who gave up her ideas of becoming an opera 
singer, and became Mrs Svanholm instead. 

In the autumn of 1930 Svanholm made his operatic début at the Royal 
Opera, as Silvio in Pagliacci, following it up a year later with Figaro in 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia, with Jussi BjOrling as Almaviva. 

Svanholm says that he imitated Forsell in all he did; indeed, so similar 
was the timbre of both their voices, that once Forsell suggested to Svanholm 
that he should sing the off-stage measures that prelude Figaro’s first 
entrance in // Barbiere at an actual performance at the Stockholm Opera; 
Forsell did this, and no one in the theatre, artist or audience, noticed! 

It was not long however before Svanholm came to the conclusion that he 
was not a baritone, but a tenor; he had only sung baritone as a young man 
he declares, because he considered it more manly, and all the time he was, 
studying, he was able to emit high B’s. 
So, encouraged by his wife, he em- 
barked on a further period of vocal 
study, this time on his own. He did 
not find the transition difficult, and 
soon his voice was becoming fuller 
and freer. When he felt he was ready 
to sing a tenor role, he went to Forsell 
and told him that he had discovered a 
new tenor. ‘Who is it?’ asked his 
teacher; ‘It’s me,” replied Svanholm 
—and then sang Celeste Aida for him. 

On September 22, 1936, came 
Svanholm’s second Stockholm début; 
this time as Radames in Aida. Then 
followed Max in Freischiitz, and Don 


Miss Veda Brock, with a porcelain 
statuette of Svanholm as Siegfried, 
which she presented to Svanholm last 
Summer Ronald A. Chapman 
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José, which he learned in ten days; and in 1937, Lohengrin and Siegmund, 
which were both his first Wagnerian roles, and the first parts he sang in 
German. 

He was, at this time, heard by Bruno Walter, who invited him to come to 
Viennasin 1938. This was the beginning of Svanholm’s international career, 
and soon engagements followed at Berlin, Munich, Prague and Budapest. 
At the last mentioned city he was a special favourite, singing often opposite 
Maria Miiller; he made a great success as Otello, and as Manrico in ]/ 
Trovatore, and on one occasion he had to sing Di quella pira three times. 
In the summer of 1938 he sang Walther and Tannhauser at Salzburg. In 
1940 he was offered a contract by the Metropolitan Opera in New York, 
but was prevented from going to America by the war. In 1942 he sang 
Tannhiauser at the Scala, in Italian, and Erik and Siegfried at Bayreuth. 

During the war years Svanholm had the great advantage of being able to 
work with Leo Blech, who had made his home in Sweden, and conducted 
regularly at the Stockholm Opera; Svanholm feels that he owes a lot 
artistically to Blech. By the end of the war he had increased his repertory 
enormously, and it now included Florestan, Bacchus, Vasco da Gama in 
L’Africaine, Samson, Canio, Otello, Calaf, Laca in Jenufa, Vladimir in 
Prince Igor, most of the Wagnerian parts, and roles in Swedish opera such as 
Dudley in Fried Walter’s Queen Elizabeth, Martin Skarp in Kurt Attenberg’s 
Fanal, and Tord in Oskar Lindberg’s Fredlés. 

1946 was an important year for Svanholm; in Stockholm he sang the 
title role in the first performance outside England of Britten’s Peter Grimes; 
he crossed the Atlantic for the first time, singing Tristan and Siegmund in 
South America at Rio; he made his North American début, singing Lohengrin 
at San Francisco, and finally on November 15, made his Metropolitan début 
as the young Siegfried. 

‘He is not only an exceptionally gifted singer,” wrote Olin Downes in 
the New York Times, ‘but also, it appears, a sound musician who sings his 
part accurately as it is written.” 

During his first season in New York, Svanholm was also heard as Tristan, 
Siegmund, Walther, Parsifal and Radames. He has returned to New York 
regularly since then, and besides his Wagnerian roles has been heard as 
Florestan, Herod in Salome, Aegisth in Elektra, Admetus in A/ceste, Einstein 
in Fledermaus, and Otello. 

Svanholm’s London popularity dates from November 11, 1948, when he 
made his Covent Garden debut in Siegfried, with Astrid Varnay as 
Briinnhilde, Hans Hotter as the Wanderer and Peter Klein as Mime. 

‘In Mr Svanholm, a Swedish tenor, a successor has at last been found to 
Mr Melchior, a Siegfried indeed, who with all respect to Mr Melchior looks 
more like a young stripling. Indeed this Siegfried was almost too attractive 
a character, hardly showing those Nazi symptoms which young Siegfrieds 
were apt to display even before the days of the Hitler Youth. Mr Svanholm 
looked well, sang well and acted well!” 

So wrote The Times: while our colleague Desmond Shawe-Taylor, 
writing in The New Statesman, remarked that Svanholm was a thorough 
musician of a type unfamiliar in the world of opera. 

Since then Svanholm has been a regular visitor to Covent Garden, where 
he has sung Loge, Siegmund, both Siegfrieds, Walther, Lohengrin and 
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Siegfried waiting for his cue, at a performance of *Gétterdaémmerung’ in the 

Royal Opera House, Stockholm 

Tristan. He has also sung with great success in other European opera 

houses and the Teatro Colon in Buenos Aires, where he sang the part of 

Apollo in the first non-European performance of Strauss’s Daphne in 1948. 
Svanholm’s musicianship has been mentioned more than once in this 
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Lennart Nilsson 


Mr and Mrs Svanholm at home, with five of their six children 


article. This, plus his great intelligence, two virtues which are not possessed 
by many tenors, make him an ideal Wagnerian; for in Wagner's operas, 
perhaps above all others, the treatment of text is of the utmost importance. 
Several critics, including Ernest Newman, have pointed out how scrupulous 
Svanholm is in adhering to the note values, unlike his immediate predecessor 
at Covent Garden and in New York; how precise-is his rhythm, and how he 
gauges each phrase to a nicety as a musical-verbal entity. 

It is not easy to cite individual examples of Svanholm’s art; but perhaps I 
can give two: a specific one from Siegfried, and a more general one from 
Gotterdammerung. His young Siegfried has always been praised, and when he 
is at the top of his form, as he was during the London Ring cycles last summer, 
he will suddenly illuminate a phrase with a beauty of tone and a display of 
legato which even his best friends will admit he too rarely uses, as in the 
pianissimo on In schlafe liegt eine Frau, in the awakening scene in the last act. 
Then there is the wonderful mass of detail with which he invests the older 
Siegfried, especially in the last act of Gétterdémmerung; first in the scene with 
the Rhinemaidens, then in the narration to the Vassals, and lastly in his very 
moving death scene. 

Off the stage he leads a quiet, happy family life, with his wife and six 
children, two boys and four girls, whose ages range from seven to eighteen. 
He enjoys gardening and doing odd jobs about the house and best of all sailing. 
Every summer the whole family spend several weeks on their yacht ‘Najadin.’ 
His eldest daughter Eva, has represented Sweden in the International Youth 
regattas. And as Set Svanholm guides his ship in the waters off the Swedish 
coast, his thoughts are probably far away from the ship in which he voyages 
so regularly on the stages of the world’s opera houses, the one in which 
Tristan brings Isolde from Ireland to Cornwall. H.D.R. 
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The British National Opera 
Company 


by Cedric Wallis 
4: The Summing Up 


During the winter season of 1922-23 the B.N.O.C. received encouragement 
from a rather unusual quarter, when Dame Nellie Melba offered to sing 
with the company. Her first appearance was on January 17, 1923, as 
Mimi in La Bohéme, with Percy Pitt conducting. Tudor Davies sang Rudolph, 
and Doris Lemon was Musetta, with William Michael, William Anderson, 
and Frederick Collier as the other Bohemians. It was a very spirited per- 
formance. “The Company’, one critic wrote, 

all rose to the great occasion. It was clear that Melba herself was inspired by her 
entourage; hers was a memorable performance, and a remarkable evidence of 
preserved power. In spite of the atmospheric conditions (there was a London 
fog) her voice rang with that same serene purity of tone which has always been 
her most priceless possession; there was, too, that same amazing flexibility. 

What care had we for accuracy of appearance, so long as we had Nature’s own 

singing... Her vocal production for the last notes of the first act was little 

short of miraculous, and it won for her a reception which was all the more deeply 
significant that such spontaneity has not been forthcoming from us for many 
years. 

Before the performance, Agnes Nicholls, on behalf of the company, 
presented Melba with ‘a tortoiseshell manicure set in a tortoiseshell case, 
with the initials N.M. in silver on the lid’. At the final curtain, Melba made 
a speech in which she told the audience that she had consented to sing with 
the B.N.O.C. out of admiration for their wonderful courage, and she appealed 
to the British public to support them with all its strength. 

During the spring season at Covent Garden in 1923, Melba again sang 
with the B.N.O.C. in Bohéme, her Rudolph this time being Joseph Hislop, 
and she added some performances as Marguerite in Gounod’s Faust, with 
Edward Johnson as Faust, Robert Radford as Mephistopheles, and May 
Blyth as Siebel. I remember that particular production very well. Nobody 
could have looked less like Marguerite than the massively-built diva, whose 
colour of hair and complexion did not at all resemble those of the traditional 
Gretchen, but the voice, in spite of the wear and tear of a career that had then 
lasted nearly 35 years, was still bright in tone and true to pitch. Melba’s 
voice never took on the mezzo-soprano quality that is often a sympton of 
advancing years. She lost some high notes, of course, but the silvery timbre 
never changed to gold, in her case. I remember being particularly excited 
by the way she managed to dominate the final trio, not by singing all out, 
as a dramatic soprano might do, but by finding the right focus of tone for 
the big theatre, and keeping her voice placed just there throughout those 
exacting rising modulations. She was 63 at the time. 

These ‘Melba Nights’ provided a great fillip to the prestige of the B.N.O.C., 














Miriam Licette as Desdemona, Frank Mullings as Otello 


and the publicity department made the most of them. The Covent Garden 
queue formed up the night before, and one morning Melba came along in 
her car to visit them, and signed autographs, standing in the mud and cab- 
bage stalks of Floral Street. Those were certainly the days: I have no 
definite information, but the members of the company to whom I have put 
the point seem to think that Melba sang for them without a fee. They would 
certainly not have been able to pay her the £250 a performance that was 
said to be what she received in the palmy days before the first war. 

Another kind of history was made by the B.N.O.C. during the 1922-23 
season, when on January 6, at a matinée, the first opera was broadcast in 
Europe. It was a performance of Hansel and Gretel, with Maggie Teyte 
and Lillian Stanford as the children, and Frederick Collier and Elsy Treweek 
as the parents. Later in the season one of the Melba performances of 
Bohéme was also broadcast, and I remember going down to a bicycle shop 
in my home town in the Midlands to listen to this on a crystal set. As one 
of the newspapers rather pompously put it, ‘while nothing could nearly 
compensate for not being present and hearing and seeing Dame Nellie 
Melba in person, yet in default of that privilege it was indeed a desirable thing 
to hear her through the medium of radio’. It is also amusing to learn from 
the same writer that ‘the discreet interjections and exclamations, presumably 
from the prompt box by the stage, were of the greatest assistance to the enjoy- 
ment of the opera’. Another reporter of this occasion, who confessed that 
he was ‘sharing the headphone of a crystal set with another’, nevertheless 
managed to take down a speech by Paget Bowman addressed to ‘those 
30,000 to 40,000 people tucked away in that little microphone down there 
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(laughter)’. exhorting them to come and see the B.N.O.C. whenever it was 
within travelling distance of their homes. 

From its opening season to the end of its days, the B.N.O.C. was never 
without one or more of the Mozart operas in its repertory. One recalls 
The Magic Flute with Gertrude Johnson or Noel Eadie as the Queen of the 
Night, Sara Fischer as Pamina, Radford or Norman Allin as Sarastro, and 
Walter Hyde as Tamino. The Marriage of Figaro was particularly associated 
with the splendid Countess of Miriam Licette, with Maggie Teyte’s piquant 
Cherubino, and with a variety of Susannas, the first of which, and one of 
the best, was Lillian Stanford. Among the men one recalls Percy Heming 
and Andrew Shanks as the Count, and Norman Allin’s skill in modulating 
his imposing voice to the level required of Dr Bartolo in Mozart’s exquisite 
ensembles. Then in the Seraglio there were two brilliant exponents of the 
role of Constance in Miriam Licette and Gertrude Johnson, and an Osmin 
of splendid quality in Robert Radford. 

During the season at His Majesty’s Theatre in 1924, the B.N.O.C. was 
responsible for the first production in English of Debussy’s masterpiece, 
Pelléas and Mélisande. The company was fortunate to have amongst its 
members one of the very few great Mélisandes, who had moreover studied 
the role with Debussy himself, before singing it at the Opéra-Comique in 
Paris. One critic wrote of her performance: 


The chief character, Mélisande, was taken by Miss Maggie Teyte, who sang— 
if that is the word—admirably. Still more effective was her diction, for every 
word could be heard distinctly, and her actions. Slim, frail, nervous, swayed by 
fear, by love, by the immense mystery which surrounds her—she looked the part 
every inch. 


Walter Hyde was also commended for his Pelléas, and the rest of an excellent 
cast consisted of Robert Parker as Golaud, Norman Allin and Muriel Brun- 
skill as Arkel and Geneviéve, and Doris Lemon as the child Yniold. 

Another interesting production of this season was Rimsky Korsakov’s 
Golden Cockerel, an inheritance from the Beecham company. Robert 
Radford carried off the honours with a fine study of senile futility as King 
Dodon, with Sylvia Nelis, whose silvery voice was particularly effective 
in the music of the Queen of Shemakhan, coming a close second. Doris 
Lemon sang the Golden Cockerel, and Norman Allin and Edna Thornton 
were also in the cast. 

In 1924 the B.N.O.C. put on an impressive revival of Verdi's Otello, 
which gave Frank Mullings the oppertunity to display his art in a role 
which—apart, perhaps, from Tristan—was his finest. The unbridled passion 
of the jealous Moor was fine material for Mullings’s all-out style of singing, 
and though one feared constantly for the voice that was being put to such 
strenuous use, its effect at the moment was magnificent. Even physically, 
in-this part, Mullings was able to convince by his very size and bulk, which 
made him so often unacceptable to the eye in more romantically heroic 
parts. Miriam Licette, who sang finely and acted with touching sympathy 
as Desdemona in this production, told me that she had never sung with any 
other tenor who made so powerful an impression on her as Frank Mullings, 
and her Othellos included both Zanelli and Lauritz Melchior. Iago was 
sung by Herbert Langley, a baritone with the right saturnine quality, both 
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Melba as Marguerite 


of voice and presence, for Shakes- 
peare’s and Verdi's coldest and most 
calculating villain. The first perfor- 
mance was conducted by Eugene 
Goossens, and Tudor Davies and 
Muriel Brunskill appeared as Cassio 
and Emilia. 

During this same season the 
company put on a rather curious pro- 
duction of Rigo/etto—curious for the 
B.N.O.C., that is, because it was sung 
in Italian, and the three leading 
singers, Elvira de Hildago (Gilda), 
Joseph Hislop (the Duke) and 
Umberto Urbano (Rigoletto), were 
not regular members of the company. 
This seems to have been an attempt 
to draw in the Covent Garden 
‘international’ public, and it succeeded 
in selling out the house at enhanced 
prices. The critics were less pleased than the public; one of them complained 
that all three principals sang out of tune at times, and continued: ‘The 
chorus gave us some Italian that would be a roaring success in Soho, while 
the orchestra charged the leading singers about untiringly, and more than 
once caught them.’ After which it is perhaps not surprising that the 
company went back to the English language and its own well-tried and 
generally dependable singers, who were no doubt much better rehearsed 
than guest stars could be. 

As the seasons went by, some notable new singers were heard with the 
B.N.O.C. Rachel Morton, a dramatic soprano, was one, particularly suc- 
cessful as Elisabeth in Tannhduser and Sieglinde. Occasionally there were 
promotions from the chorus, as in the case of Marguerite Anderson, who sang 
in a new production of Massenet’s Manon in 1927, with Heddle Nash as 
Des Grieux, and Percy Heming and Dennis Noble also in the cast. Fedora 
Roselli was an interesting Carmen, even in a company that seemed to specia- 
lize in unusual exponents of this role. Percy Heming told me that Miss 
Roselli’s performances varied a good deal, according to the conditions 
prevailing in her private life. If things were going badly with her, she would 
arrive in a terrible rage, and her Carmen would be magnificent for the 
audience, but rather a hazardous business for her fellow singers, who might 
well get clawed, or even bitten! Another surprising piece of casting was 
that of Horace Stevens, a well-known oratorio singer, famous for his Elijah, 
as Wotan in some of the later performances of Wa/lkiire. Stevens had a 
fine voice, but his prophetic manner does not seem to have lightened the 
tendency of the god to bore his hearers. Robert Parker also sang Wotan 
in later performances of the Ring dramas, while his wife Isabel Rhys-Parker 
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was a charming singer of such parts as Butterfly. Finally, amongst the con- 
ductors who did good work for the B.N.O.C., and whom I have not men- 
tioned before, are the names of John Barbirolli, Adrian Boult, Hamilton 
Harty and Clarence Raybould. 

Early in 1928 it became apparent that the finances of the company would 
have to be visited by some kind of a miracle, if its work was to go on, and 
that was not an age of miracles—not in music, at all events. When the 
curtain came down for the last time—it was during a provincial tour—the 
amount owing was about £5,000, and in that last working year over £17,090 
had been paid in entertainment tax. Looked at in the light of present-day 
conditions, the miracle was that the company had managed to exist at all 
for so long, and that they had proved that artists, even singers, could subdu> 
their temperament to a serious and sustained business undertaking, and carry 
it on for over six years without wealthy backing, or official subsidy, or ever 
the genius of a musical dictator to guide them. This was the achievement 
of the British National Opera Company. It was not only a thing to be 
proud of in itself, but its influence is still felt today in the lives of many 
musicians whose school and whose inspiration it was, and who will not 
cease to be grateful for the purpose that animated that small group of 
people who met at the Institute of the National Orchestral Association in 


London in January, 1921. 


Some Glyndebourne 
Newcomers 
Frances Bible 


This young American mezzo-sopano, who will sing all but two perform- 
ances of Cherubino, received her vocal and stage training at the Juilliard 
School of Music in New York, where she was a pupil of the late Queena 
Mario, the Metropolitan Opera soprano. From the Juilliard School, 
Miss Bible went directly to the New York City Opera Company at the City 
Center, where she made her début on October 7, 1948 as the Shepherd in 
Tosca. During her first season with the company she was heard as Cheru- 
bino, Lola, Mercedes and the Friend in Amelia Goes to the Ball. 

From the first, her Cherubino was a great success, and she subsequently 
undertook further ‘travesty’ roles with equal adroitness—Octavian, Nicklaus, 
Siebel and Hansel. She has not been typed as a specialist in these parts, 
however. She was the Angelina when the company produced Cenerentola 
for the first time in March, 1953; in 1950 she graduated from the role of the 
priestess in Aida to that of Amneris, which she sang to good effect despite 
a voice that is by no means dramatic in size. 

Among her other City Center parts have been Suzuki, Clarissa in The 
Love for Three Oranges, Marcellina in Figaro, and the Mother in Hoff- 
mann, She has sung in four of the American operas given by the company— 
Still's Troubled Island (Second Servant), The Medium (Mrs Nolan), Frade 
in Tamkin’s The Dybbuk, and the part of Amelia as mentioned above. 

Miss Bible has not yet sung in Europe, and her Glyndebourne Cherubino 
will be her first appearance outside the United States. 
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Elena Rizzieri 

The new Susanna this season, Elena Rizzieri, is well-known in Italy, but 
will be making her début in this country. A pupil of the famous Gilda dalla 
Rizza, she made her début shortly after the war. Mimi, Lit and Marguerite 
were the roles in which she had her first successes. Her Scala début was 
as Lit in 1948, and she has also appeared there as Lucieta in // Campiello 
(Wolf-Ferrari) and Manon (Massenet). At Rome she has been heard in a 
wide variety of parts including Violetta, Nannetta, Euridice, Sinaide in 
Mosé (Rossini), Caterina in Vanna Lupa (Pizzetti), a role she created at the 
1949 Florence Festival, the title role in The Snow Maiden, Violetta, and 
Susanna in Gui’s Figaro performances in 1952, with Tebaldi, Simionato, 
Petri and Taddei. 

Rizzieri has sung with great success in Spain, Portugal, France and 
Germany, and throughout the length and breadth of Italy. She sang 
Madama Butterfly in Dublin in 1953. Her other roles include Zerlina, 
Suzel, Campella in Giordano’s Mese Mariano, Eva, Suor Angelica, Micaéla, 
Parassia in The Fair at Sorochints, Margherita in Mefistofele, and Magda in 
La Rondine. 


Giuseppe Valdengo 

The new Don Giovanni was born in Turin, where as a youth he studied 
the violin; when he entered the Verdi Conservatory of that city, it was not 
as a vocal student, but to study the oboe and cor anglais. While Valdengo 
still a student, the composer Franco Alfano suggested to him that he study 
singing with Michele Accoriuti. After four years of vocal training, young 
Valdengo auditioned at the Teatro Sperimentale in Alessandria, where 
he was engaged to sing Sharpless in Butterfly. 

After a further period of study, Valdengo sang in Turin in a performance 
of Lohengrin, in which he took the part of the Herald. The famous bass, 
Tancredi Pasero, was also in the cast, and he was so impressed with the 
young singer that he suggested he should have a Scala audition; this resulted 
in Valdengo’s Scala début during the 1938-9 season as the Father in Hansel 
and Gretel. 

Appearances at Parma and other provincial centres followed; then came 
the war, and Valdengo found that his earlier musical training came in 
valuable, for he played the oboe in an army band. 

After the war he sang at Venice, Bologna and other cities and was offered 
an engagement at the New York City Center, where he made his début 
in 1946 as Sharpless. He was also heard during that and the ensuing season 
as Tonio, Scarpia, Valentine, Escamillo, Marcello and Rigoletto. He made 
his début at the Metropolitan during the 1947-8 season as Tonio in Pagliacci, 
remaining there until the end of the 1954 season, singing Enrico in Lucia, 
Belcore in L’Elisir, Figaro in J/ Barbiere, the Count in Figaro, Germont, 
di Luna, Paolo in Boccanegra, Amonasro, Iago, Ford, Lescaut, Marcello 
and Sharpless. 

It was through the famous baritone Giuseppe de Luca that Valdengo was 
introduced to Toscanini, who chose him to sing Iago in the 1947 broadcast of 
Otello for the N.B.C., and then subsequently Amonasro in 1949, and Fal- 
staff in 1950. 

Besides singing in New York, Valdengo was heard widely in America, 
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return to Italy he has been singing in Perugia, 
last mentioned of these cities he has recently sung the t 
Gianni Schicchi and Don Giovanni. 
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News 
Great Britain 


Covent Garden. In the three performances of The Marriage of Figaro during 
June, Elsie Morison will be heard as Susanna for the first time at Covent Garden: 
Joan Cross, who sang the Countess with the company on tour, will again sing 
this role, and Anna Pollak will be the Cherubino. In the three performances of 
Carmen to be given on June 21, 29, and July 6, Marianna Radev will sing the title 
role, and Marko Rothmiiller will return to the role of Escamillo. In Manon, 
Dennis Noble will return to Covent Garden for the first time since 1946, and will 
sing his old part of Lescaut. Other cast changes during the last few weeks of the 
season will include Una Hale’s assumption of the role of Cressida in the last 
performance of Troilus, Adéle Leigh's first Lit in Turandot, and August Seider’s 
Herod in Salome. 


America 


New York. With the costs of full-scale staging so very high, the 1954-55 season 
has seen further development of the trend in New York towards presentation in 
concert or vestigially-staged form of such new or off-the-beaten-path operas as do 
not find their way into educational or other workshop productions. However, 
since Dimitri Mitropoulos has found an operatic outlet at the Metropolitan, the 
burden has shifted from the Philharmonic-Symphony to the Little Orchestra, the 
American Opera Society, the American Choral Foundation, and such organizations. 

The Little Orchestra programmes have been fairly plump with operatic music, 
including the premiére of George Kleinsinger’s and Joe Darion’s archy and mehitabel 
based on the adventures and conversations of archy, a literary, or at least literate, 
cockroach, and mehitabel, the very type of alley-cat promiscuity, as fictively 
transcribed by archy (in lower-case characters, since a roach is unable to capitalize 
on a typewriter) and chronicled in the New York Sun columns of Don Marquis 
during the 1920’s. Whether or not these extraordinary animals have or ever had 
an international following is not certain, but they have achieved a place in the 
satirical-whimsical lore of the United States, and their collected doings are well 
enough known to furnish an opera about them with a ready-made frame of reference. 
Since topical references to the news of the *20’s might seem slightly dated now, the 
work—scored for tenor (archy : Jonathan Anderson), soprano (mehitabel : Mignon 
Dunn), atid baritone (Bill, mehitabel’s steady date in the toujours gai life of the 
alleys: William Sharretts), with an alley-cat chorus (the Four Heathertones), and 
twelve instrumentalists—deals largely with the philosphical character of the title 
cockroach and the deplorable morals of the title cat. The performance, with quasi- 
staging by Max Leavitt, and conducted by Thomas Scherman, was quite literally 
a howling success with the audience and the press, and the work was given exception- 
ally good notices. Without being unduly begrudging, it is hard to see why. As 
an occasional piece, it has its amusements, for a good deal of the text is still fresh 
enough in wit and general enough in appeal to carry the show along. The music, 
though, has scarcely a truly inventive bar in it. It is precisely what might be 
expected of an animal opera put together by moderately accomplished people living 
in a post-Ravel day of motion-picture music. Altogether: fun, to an extent, but 
still something of a bore. Cat-effects are, after all, cat-effects, and, however 
ingeniously treated, they tend to pall. 

Later on, Mr Scherman led another programme that offered as its pre-interval 
climax a stunning performance by Mattiwilda Dobbs of the whole Zerbinetta scene 
from Strauss’ Ariadne aux Naxos, and, as its second half a concert-dress performance, 
in not-too-winning new English, by George and Phyllis Mead, of Mozart’s Der 
Schauspieldirektor, with Miss Dobbs showing a fine flair for economical comedy, 
Mariquita Moll hurling the whole of her fine voice into a rather angular delivery, 
Lawrence Avery making up for pale vocal gifts by his amusingly short stature, and 
Mr Leavitt speaking the Mead poetizings with minimum embarrassment. Another 
interesting project was the presentation, at a concert for children, of Ravel’s L’ Enfant 
et les Sortiléges, with a combination of mirrored dancers and shadow-images in 
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colour projected on to a screen. Mr Scherman may not be the lithest or most 
interesting of conductors, but the Little Orchestra does offer some of the more 
stimulating operatic events in New York. 

The American Opera Society has presented, in twinned programmes in the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music (acoustically one of the most rewarding of all opera 
houses in the country) and in Town Hall, performances, in concert dress, but with 
action indicated, of Rossini’s Otello, Bellini’s La Sonnambula, Gluck’s Iphigénie en 
Tauride, and Monteverdi’s L’IJncoronazione di Poppea. No one who heard the 
Otello seemed to advocate re-replacing Verdi's work with it as a repertory item, 
but most found it of sufficient interest to warrant rehearing—a work that in its 
way retains considerable power, and not at all the ‘my-God-the-tenor-is-killing-the- 
soprano’ joke it is so often represented as being. La Sonnambula had Laurel 
Hurley, singing with really quite a lot of style as Amina but not able to cope with 
some of the fioriture more than proximately; Charles Anthony, singing much of the 
time with sweet tone but subject to alarming skids in florid passages, as Elvino; 
Cesare Siepi, seeming very condescending and perfunctory about singing Rodolfo 
in this company; Nell Tangeman, knowing musically but getting her tones every 
which way, as Teresa. Mr Gamson, young and energetic, conducted very explicitly 
and concernedly, but so fussily that the lovely old score seldom had a chance to flow 
with much smoothness or grace. JIphigénie en Tauride, too tricky in its scoring to 
sound its best under a conductor of less than complete mastery (as opposed to surface 
assurance) had Lucine Amara, Miss Fleming, Léopold Simoneau, Hugh Thompson, 
Rosemary Carlos, and Chester Watson in its cast. Poppea—a holdover from last 
season—was done in a highly debatable English text by Chester. Kallman, with the 
necessary, but also debatable, versioning and pruning of the score done by Mr 
Gamson. Gloria Lane (Poppea), Mariquita Moll (Octavia), and Paul Franke 
(Nerone) headed a strong cast. 

In co-operation with the New School for Social Research, a group called Opera ’55 
(a name that seems, to say the least, a shade lacking in hopeful vision) has presented, 
in a contemporary-music series, an opera by Lockrem Johnson called Letter to 
Emily which has been having some play in workshops around the country. The 
score, for chamber ensemble, is faintly (but only faintly) contemporary in flavour. 
Most engaging when it stops wandering in search of something to say and settles on 
some such allusion-of-milieu as a hymn-tune, it is not very capably written relative 
to existing vocal styles, tending, as it does, to force the voices into extreme registers 
without seeming reason. Reason or no reason, it does not work very well. The 


most attractive member of the cast was Frances Wyatt, a pretty girl with a clearly- 
James Hinton, Jr 


produced lyric voice. 

One of the more piquant semi-fortui- 
tous events of the Metropolitan Op>ra 
season—or of a good many seasons—has 
been the quite sudden and unheralded 
bursting into full bloom of Zinka 
Milanov as, at least for now, an 
established New York Tosca. Miss 
Tebaldi, due to sing Aida, became 
indisposed. This posed a delicate 
problem. The house was sold out—not 
exactly in line with expectations for the 
season’s Aida in a mid-week perform- 
ance. The available Aidas were 
Zinka Milanov (who could hardly be 
gracious about serving as cover for Miss 
Tebaldi) and Herva Nelli (whose substi- 
tution might lead to at least a slight 
flicker of disappointment on the part of 
an audience that had come expecting to 
hear Miss Tebaldi sing the role across the 
footlights in this country for the first 
time). 





Zinka Milanov as Tosca 





ay 


Hy 


Sedge LeBlang 
‘Orfeo’ at the Metropolitan. Roberta Peters as Amor, Hilde Giiden and Risé Stevens 


as Euridice and Orfeo, Alicia Markova in the foreground 


Hence the decision to change the bill to Tosca, with Miss Milanov singing the 
title role for the first time here. She rose grandly to the challenge, and established 
herself as something the Metropolitan has lacked for some time—a Tosca who has 
at once the right kind of school and a big, emphatic voice. It is a performance that 
is large in scale vocally, but also one that has a great deal of variety of colour, and 
it is certainly one that is not only just and accurate in phrasing but always individual 
without being eccentric or inconsistent. If it has not the great, soaring vocal 
majesty of Miss Milanov’s Forza Leonora or the floating piano top of her Gioconda, 
that is as much attributable to Puccini as to her, and the only serious black marks 
against her singing—a tendency to hurl her whole voice at top notes in abrupt attacks 
(and to have to take leave of them in equally abrupt releases)—can likely be ascribed 
to the fact that it is now well along towards the close of a season in which she, as a 
mature woman, has sung a great many performances of very arduous roles. 

Other Toscas have been sung by Tebaldi, Licia Albanese, and Delia Rigal; Jan 
Peerce and Giuseppe Campora; George London, Paul Schéffler and Walter Cassel; 
Fernando Corena (Sacristan). Rudolf Kempe has conducted Tristan (Astrid 
Varnay and Margaret Harshaw; Blenche Thebom; Svanholm and Bernd Aldenhoff; 
Josef Metternich; Jerome Hines), Parsifal, and further performances of Tannhduser 
(Harshaw, Thebom, Svanholm, Metternich, Luben Vichey). The sixth Ofello 
brought Svanholm’s first Metropolitan appearance in the title-role (a thorough 
going professional performance, and intellectually very satisfying) and Lucine 

nara’s first Desdemona (still rather unformed, but ravishing in the parts that gave 

ss Tebaldi her least rewarding moments—the soaring full-voice phrases early in 
the opera). For the rest, there has been Bohéme with Tebaldi and Campora; Aida 
with Tebaldi; numerous performances of Faust with many changes of cast; Carmen, 
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mostly with Risé Stevens (but also with Blanche Thebom singing her first New York 
Carmen) and with Kurt Baum the most frequent José; repetitions of Arabella, Faust 
and Manon, with Gluck’s Orfeo and Gioconda still to be reviewed. Late performances 
of Barbiere have been marked by the seasonal return of Lily Pons. 

James Hinton, Jr 

The complete repertory for the Metropolitan’s 1955-56 season has recently been 
announced by Rudolf Bing, and is as follows: Carmen, Don Pasquale (new produc- 
tion), Lucia di Lammermoor, Andrea Chenier, Faust, Cosi fan tutte, Nozze di Figaro, 
Magic Flute (new production), Boris Godunov, Contes d’ Hoffmann (new production), 
Bohéme, Manon Lescaut, Tosca, Samson et Dalila, Fledermaus, Rosenkavalier, 
Aida, Ballo in Maschera, Forza del Destino, Rigoletto, Trovatore, Lohengrin, Meister- 
singer, and Parsifal. 

Chicago. The management of the Lyric Theatre have announced their plans for 
the second season, which will last from November | to December 2. The season 
will open with Aida (Renata Tebaldi, Astrid Varnay, Gino Penno, Tito Gobbi); 
this will be followed by Puritani (Maria Callas, Giuseppe di Stefano, Ettore Bastianini, 
Nicola Rossi-Lemeni), Bohéme (Tebaldi, Di Stefano, Gobbi, Rossi-Lemeni), 
Trovatore (Callas, Claramae Turner, Jussi Bjérling, Robert Weede), Butterfly 
(Callas, Di Stefano, Weede), Faust (Carteri, Bjérling, Rossi-Lemeni, Weede), Lord 
Byron’s Love Letter (Rafaello de Banfield) (Gertrude Ribia, Varnay, Turner) and 
Cavalleria Rusticana, L’Elisir d’Amore (Rosanna Carteri, Gobbi, Rossi-Lemeni), 
Rigoletto (Carteri, Bjérling, Gobbi), and L’Amore dei Tre Re (Dorothy Kirsten, 
Carlo Bergonzi, Rossi-Lemeni, Weede). 


. 
Australia 

Sydney. Warwick Braithwaite’s first, and in all probability only, season as 
artistic and musical director of the Sydney opera company which operates under the 
title of National Opera of Australia, stood under an unlucky star. Halfway through 
the scheduled run of seven weeks Mr Braithwaite announced that because of constant 
interference by the management, he had been forced to tender his resignation. In 
the interest of the artists and other personnel of the company, he would see his 
Sydney season out, but unless the executive accepted a plan he had submitted, he 
would be unable to continue. The executive decided not to discuss Mr Braithwaite’s 
plan and to accept his resignation. Principals, producers, chorus and orchestra 
announced solidarity with their conductor and demanded the resignation of the 
executive. This request was refused, and the executive decided to carry on. 

When the season came to an end at the beginning of April, two or three weeks’ 
salaries were owing to the employees, and the rather meagre proceeds of the last 
three performances were handed over to officials of Actors Equity for distribution. 
The cast and chorus then declared that they would not work again under the National 
Opera executive and formed a group of their own, to be known as ‘Endeavour 
Opera’, in order to keep the experienced body of singers and chorus together, and 
to be able to negotiate as a group with any future employers. 

In the meantime Hugh Hunt, the newly appointed director of the Elizabethan 
Theatre Trust, who recently arrived from London, announced that the Trust would 
not take over the National Opera Company of Australia, but that the Professor of 
the Melbourne University, Sir Bernard Heinze, had been appointed chairman of a 
board set up to establish a new opera company which will tour the Commonwealth 
next year under the sponsorship of the Trust. 

Viewed from a critical standpoint the productions of the National Opera were 
of not very high standard. The presence of Mr Braithwaite led to better co- 
ordination between stage and pit than in previous years, but with a few notable 
exceptions the singing lacked style and finish and clearly demonstrated again the 
urgent need for an experienced vocal coach. 

The majority of Australian singers have little knowledge of legato singing, so 
that Verdi’s and Puccini’s melodic lines are usually badly phrased. In general 
Australians tend to rely too heavily on the vigour and youthfulness of their voices. 

Wolfgang Wagner 


Austria 

Vienna. Oskar Fritz Schuh’s ‘new production’ of Figaro (April 14) in the Re- 
doutensaal was the first excursion by the management of the new Opera to produce 
certain works in the Redoutensaal rather than the big house. Advance publicity 
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informed us that the policy was to get rid of the tawdriness of certain post-war 
productions and give something fresh and new. Figaro was a better choice for the 
Redoutensaal than Die Entfiihrung, performed there last summer: eighteenth. 
century costumes suit the background, and three of the four acts are set in an 
aristocratic house. But as for its being a new production, anyone who saw the 
Festiva} Hall performance would have recognized it instantly. The screens—they 
can hardly be called scenery—were the same, though more suitable in the Redouten- 
saal than the Festival Hall. The Countess and Susanna were given new costumes, 
but all the old stage business was unchanged. 

Seefried, Kunz and Schéffler repeated their London performances, the important 
changes of cast being the appearance of Sena Jurinac for the first time in Vienna in 
the role of the Countess, and of Christa Ludwig, a German soprano engaged for the 
new Opera, as Cherubino. Naturally it was difficult for Miss Ludwig to step into 
this role directly after it had been relinquished by Jurinac herself, one of the greatest 
Cherubinos in living memory, but even so she was a disappointment. Looking 
strikingly like the younger Pitt and singularly charmless, she gave a dramatically 
irritating and vocally dull performance. Jurinac herself seemed unable to reconcile 
the serious and lighter aspects of Rosina’s character. If the second act is played 
all out for farce, with neither Count nor Countess‘taking one another or the situation 
seriously, the two arias have little meaning. Certainly Countess Almaviva is no 
Donna Anna (a woman who probably never smiled in her life), but nor is she in 
Figaro an impish little girl who pretends to be serious in front of her husband. 
Jurinac came into her own in a fine recitative to Dove sono and in her very last solo 
passage after the Count begs for forgiveness. 

Paul Schéffler played Almaviva as a cross between a lascivious and an indulgent 
old uncle. When Schéffler is on a stage his personality is never negligible—the 
only drawback being that when he is miscast it can unbalance an entire production, 
In the second act it was as though, with an air of benevolent disapproval, he was 
looking for one of his daughter’s boy friends hiding in the next room, rather than a 
lover of his own wife. 

Irmgard Seefried sang wonderfully well, and dominated the whole opera so that 
it might well have been renamed Le Nozze di Susanna. Erich Kunz, as Figaro, 
was in splendid form, his usual elegant self, never sacrificing the music to stage 
business. Oskar Czerwenka, Hilde Rdéssel-Majdan, Peter Klein and Anny 
Felbermayer were all good as Bartolo, Marcellina, Basilio and Barbarina, and a 
special word must be said for the extraordinarily funny performance by Karl 
Dénch as Antonio. 

The orchestral playing under Karl B6hm was excellent, and the reception accorded 
to the performance very cordial. Nevertheless it could have been better if more 
trouble had been taken to iron out mannerisms and mistakes which have been 
prevalent in performances of Figaro for the last ten years. The German translation 
does not help the musical flow, and there was no evidence of a Busch-Ebert collabora- 
tion to make the whole into a great performance, which, with the material at Vienna’s 
disposal, it might well have been. This Figaro was good by ordinary repertory 
opera house standards, but can it honestly satisfy those responsible for it? 

Christopher Raeburn. 


The first piano rehearsal for Der Rosenkavalier which Hans Knapperts- 
busch will conduct at the reconstructed Staatsoper am Ring on November 16, 
went under way on May 2, on the stage of the new house. Late in May, Karl 
Béhm will conduct the first orchestra rehearsal. Only then will it be known whether 
the acoustics of the rebuilt house live up to expectations. Previous tests have 
created a certain measure of optimism. 

Thirty-odd operas will be performed at the Staatsoper during the initial seasone 
Certain standard repertory works will not be taken over from the Theater an 
der Wien to the new house—Carmen, Lohengrin, Boris Godunov, Rigoletto, 
Traviata, Otello, Walkiire, Hollinder, Manon. The first regular premiére of the new 
season will be Manon Lescaut (Puccini) in February, with Martinis, conducted by 
Moralt, produced by Rennert. Later there will be Rheingold (Béhm-Tietjen) 
Four favourites—Figaro, Cosi, Entfiihrung and Don Pasquale—will be performed 
onlv at the Redoutensaal. 
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informed us that the policy was to get rid of the tawdriness of certain post-war 
productions and give something fresh and new. Figaro was a better choice for the 
Redoutensaal than Die Entfiihrung, performed there last summer: eighteenth- 
century costumes suit the background, and three of the four acts are set in an 
aristocratic house. But as for its being a new production, anyone who saw the 
Festival Hall performance would have recognized it instantly. The screens—they 
can hardly be called scenery—were the same, though more suitable in the Redouten- 
saal than the Festival Hall. The Countess and Susanna were given new costumes, 
but all the old stage business was unchanged. 

Seefried, Kunz and Schéffler repeated their London performances, the important 
changes of cast being the appearance of Sena Jurinac for the first time in Vienna in 
the role of the Countess, and of Christa Ludwig, a German soprano engaged for the 
new Opera, as Cherubino. Naturally it was difficult for Miss Ludwig to step into 
this role directly after it had been relinquished by Jurinac herself, one of the greatest 
Cherubinos in living memory, but even so she was a disappointment. Looking 
strikingly like the younger Pitt and singularly charmless, she gave a dramatically 
irritating and vocally dull performance. Jurinac herself seemed unable to reconcile 
the serious and lighter aspects of Rosina’s character. If the second act is played 
all out for farce, with neither Count nor Countess taking one another or the situation 
seriously, the two arias have little meaning. Certainly Countess Almaviva is no 
Donna Anna (a woman who probably never smiled in her life), but nor is she in 
Figaro an impish little girl who pretends to be serious in front of her husband. 
Jurinac came into her own in a fine recitative to Dove sono and in her very last solo 
passage after the Count begs for forgiveness. 

Paul Schéffler played Almaviva as a cross between a lascivious and an indulgent 
old uncle. When SchOffler is on a stage his personality is never negligible—the 
only drawback being that when he is miscast it can unbalance an entire production. 
In the second act it was as though, with an air of benevolent disapproval, he was 
looking for one of his daughter's boy friends hiding in the next room, rather than a 
lover of his own wife. 

Irmgard Seefried sang wonderfully well, and dominated the whole opera so that 
it might well have been renamed Le Nozze di Susanna. Erich Kunz, as Figaro, 
was in spiendid form, his usual elegant self, never sacrificing the music to stage 
business. Oskar Czerwenka, Hilde Réssel-Majdan, Peter Klein and Anny 
Felbermayer were all good as Bartolo, Marcellina, Basilio and Barbarina, and a 
special word must be said for the extraordinarily funny performance by Karl 
Dénch as Antonio. 

The orchestral playing under Karl BGhm was excellent, and the reception accorded 
to the performance very cordial. Nevertheless it could have been better if more 
trouble had been taken to iron out mannerisms and mistakes which have been 
prevalent in performances of Figaro for the last ten years. The German translation 
does not help the musical flow, and there was no evidence of a Busch-Ebert collabora- 
tion to make the whole into a great performance, which, with the material at Vienna's 
disposal, it might well have been. This Figaro was good by ordinary repertory 
opera house standards, but can it honestly satisfy those responsible for it? 

Christopher Raeburn. 


The first piano rehearsal for Der Rosenkavalier which Hans Knapperts- 
busch will conduct at the reconstructed Staatsoper am Ring on November 16, 
went under way on May 2, on the stage of the new house. Late in May, Karl 
Béhm will conduct the first orchestra rehearsal. Only then will it be known whether 
the acoustics of the rebuilt house live up to expectations. Previous tests have 
created a certain measure of optimism. 

Thirty-odd operas will be performed at the Staatsoper during the initial seasone 
Certain standard repertory works will not be taken over from the Theater an 
der Wien to the new house—Carmen, Lohengrin, Boris Godunov, Rigoletto, 
Traviata, Otello, Walkiire, Holldnder, Manon. The first regular premiére of the new 
season will be Manon Lescaut (Puccini) in February, with Martinis, conducted by 
Moralt, produced by Rennert. Later there will be Rheingold (Boéhm-Tietjen) 
Four favourites—Figaro, Cosi, Entfiihrung and Don Pasquale—will be performed 
only at the Redoutensaal. 
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The shortcomings of the Redoutensaal, which was never intended to be an 
operatic auditorium, have been well known to Schalk, Strauss, Krips and others 
who tried to produce opera here because they too were captivated by the hall’s great 
beauty. Plans have been announced for an overhauling of the place, which will 
improve the acoustics *70 per cent.’ One feels an acute sense of loss at the thought 
that the lovely Theater an der Wien, with its intimate frame and perfect acoustics, 
may be closed for ever in October. The Vienna building and fire police are said 
to have condemned the place. Repairs would be costly—40 million Schillings—and 
so Beethoven's theatre may once more be silent and empty. Joseph Wechsberg 


A recent press release in Vienna has given details of the periods during which 
artists will be heard in Vienna next season. 

Martha Médl and Christel Goltz will be heard in September, October, November, 
May and June. Gertrud Grob-Prandl and Goltz will both be in Vienna in February 
and April; Leonie Rysanek, Carla Martinis and Hilde Zadek will be in Vienna from 
September to December and in April, May and June; Sena Jurinac will be heard 
from September to January, and in May; Maria Reining, from November to January, 
and in April and May; Ljuba Welitsch for a three-month period to be fixed; Irmgard 
Seefried, Lisa della Casa, Hilde Giiden, Teresa Stich-Randall, Rita Streich and 
Lotte Rysanek will be heard at fixed periods throughout the season; Wilma Lipp 
in October, December to February, April and June; Erika K6th in September, 
February, March and April: Emmy Loose for the greater part of the season. Jean 
Madeira has been engaged for five months, Elisabeth HOngen for six, Georgine von 
Milinkovic and Margarete Klose for two; Dagmar Hermann, Rosette Anday and 
Christa Ludwig will be in Vienna for the whole season. Rudolf Lustig will be 
available for four months, Max Lorenz for five and a half, Hans Beirer for 17 
performances. Helge Roswaenge will be singing throughout the season, Josef 
Gostic for four months, Hans Hopf for five, Anton Dermota for most of the season, 
Rudolf Schock for five months, and Waldemar Kmennt for the whole season. 
Julius Patzak and Karl Friedrich will sing 30 performances each; Karl Terkal, 35 
performances. Murray Dickie, Peter Klein, Laszlo Szemere and William Wernigk 
are on full contract. Paul Schéffler will be in Vienna for six and a half months, 
Karl Kamann for six, and the new baritone Edward Hurshell for the whole season. 
George London is engaged for five months, Theo Baylé from December to May, 
Alfred Poell, Hans Braun and Eberhard Wichter for the whole season. — Erich 
Kunz will be available in February and March, Walter Berry the whole season, and 
Karl Dénch for 40 performances; Ludwig Weber for six and a half months, Kurt 
Béhme and Gottlob Frick for five months, Josef Greind! for two months, and 
Oskar Czerwenka for the season. 


Graz. On March 19 the Graz Opera presented a new production of Der Rosen- 
kavalier with Hilde Zadek and Oskar Czerwenka appearing for the first time in the 
roles of the Marschallin and Ochs. 

Hilde Zadek was a gracious Marschallin and by no means similar to those who are 
generally singing to-day. Here was a reserved person, a woman who kept her 
feelings to herself rather than one who wears her heart on her sleeve, always gentle 
and kind, but never tragic. Doubtless her characterization will develop in time, 
probably becoming warmer, and giving more light and shade to the words. 
Musically her performance was quite secure, which provides the safest foundation 
for the future. This sound musical basis applied equally to Czerwenka’s perform- 
ance. At present his Ochs is a mixture of brilliance and crudity. His facial make-up 
was poor, and occasionally he would relapse into irrelevant pieces of business and 
play to the gallery at the expense of the character. On the credit side it is worth 
noting that this is no carbon copy; Czerwenka is rightly creating his own interpreta- 
tion. His singing is always reliable, and his dialect superb. 

The surprise of the evening was an entirely first-rate Sophie sung by Hanny 
Steffek. The rest of the cast were sound in the serviceable production by Andre 
Diehl, the director of the Opera. Graz is clearly living up to its reputation as a 
stepping-off ground for the first opera houses in the world. Christopher Raeburn 
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Belgium 

Brussels. The world premiére of Alexander Tansman’s Le Serment took place at 
the Théatre Royal de la Monnaie, on March ||. Le Serment, a one-act opera with 
libretto by Dominique Vincent, was given with Amelia al Ballo (Menotti) and 
Angélique (Ibert). Other events at La Monnaie have included three performances of 
Die Walkiire with Mina Bolotine as Briinnhilde, Lily Djanel as Sieglinde, Lucienne 
Delvaux as Fricka, Giinther Treptow as Siegmund, Ludwig Hofmann as Wotan and 
Tadeusz Wierzbicki as Hunding; Karl Elmendorff was the conductor. 

Antwerp. The Royal Flemish Opera recently revived Tannhduser and Parsifal, 
José Soler and Claudia Amada appeared as guest artists in Andrea Chenier, and 
Rosetta Noli, Carmen Piccini and Giuseppe Gismondo in Bohéme. 


. 
Eire 

Cork. The Cork Grand Opera Society recently staged a production of The 
Bohemian Girl in which Martin Lawrence both sang the role of Devilshoof and 
produced. Edith Osler was Arline; Glenice Halliday, the Gypsy Queen; Paul 
Asciak, Thaddeus; George Hancock, Count Arnheim; and Ernest Frank, Florestein. 
The conductor was Stanley Bowyer. 


France 
Cannes. At Easter the Casino Municipal of Cannes staged Ibert’s Gonzague 
(1929). This one-act opera-bouffe is almost a vaudeville—Labiche set to music, one 
might say. In fact the libretto is by R. Kerdyk, after Paul Weber. We are among 
the nouveaux riches of the Belle Epoque who, in order to avoid sitting down thirteen 
at table, invite the piano-tuner to dinner and pass him off as a marquis. For this 
farce Ibert has composed an alert, witty score, full of instrumental quips, unexpected 
effects, and sallies of all kinds, including wicked parodies such as we know from 
Angélique. Here again we find the master-craftsman whose cleverness is bewildering. 
The performance was well conducted by Louis Martin and produced by Max de 
Rieux. Roger Bourdin played the title-role in his usual authoritative fashion. 
Nicole and René Klopfenstein 


Germany 

Aachen. Worfgang Sawallisch recently conducted a new production of Tristan 
und Isolde at the Stadttheater with Dora Palludan and Rudolf Lustig in the title 
roles, Kar! Kronenberg as Kurwenal, Heinz Borst as King Marke and Susanne Will 
as Brangine; at some performances Gustav Neidlinger and Trude Roessler appeared 
as Kurwenal and Brangine. 

Augsburg. Parsifal entered the repertory at Easter, with Anne Fiege (Kundry), 
Anton John (Parsifal), Heinz Friedrich (Amfortas), and Hans Ducrue (Gurnemanz). 
Heinz Wallberg was the conductor. 


Berlin. At the Stiadtische Oper a new production of Parsifa/ has been mounted 
by Wolf Vélker on a stage stripped of all unnecessary trimmings, and with very 
simple suggestions of scenery. As V6lker had done a similar production some years 
ago at the East-Berlin Staatsoper, one cannot possibly accuse him of imitating the 
new Bayreuth. Wilhelm Reinking, the designer, was at his best in the first and third 
acts. The lighting often achieved marvellous effects. Sometimes it seemed to 
synchronize with the score more than did the conducting of Richard Kraus, who 
took over from Arthur Rother in the performance I heard. His reading lacked 
that spaciousness which Parsifal especially needs. 

I am afraid that I will never care much for Helene Werth, whose metallic voice 
charms so many of my Berlin colleagues; but then it must be acknowledged that she 
is better suited to Kundry than to any other role she has undertaken so far. Norcan 
I say that Mathieu Ahlersmeyer’s Klingsor and Wilhelm Lang’s Titurel (when will 
the Stadtische Oper discard its awful loudspeakers, which distort the voices until 
they sound like mere caricatures of themselves?) were more than routine. With three 
Parsifal performances in four days, it is no wonder that Hans Beirer’s strong voice, 
which he has now under better control, went out of focus and off pitch several times 
during the last act. Nevertheless he splendidly realized the vigorous, innocent 
aspects of the title role. Josef Greindl sang a worthy Gurnemanz, but I wonder 
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Two East German productions of Cornelius’s ‘The Barber of Bagdad. Above, 
at the Berlin Komische Opera, with Sonja Schoner and John van Kesteren. 


Below, at Rostock 
Karl Leher 








whether a bit more colour in his endless first scene narrations would not have come 
as a relief. Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau was the Amfortas—after this gripping and 
in many respects perfect portrayal it is difficult to imagine a better one. 

The end of April saw one more complete Ring, conducted by Tietjen. The 
repertory of the Stiidtische opera during this year’s Berlin Festival, which will last 
from September 17 to October 4, will include the new production of Oberon as well 
as Cosi fan tutte, Der fliegende Holldnder, Meistersinger, Otello, Elektra and Busoni’s 
Doktor Faust. A guest performance by La Scala, with Callas in Lucia di Lammermoor 
has been announced, and a ‘half-scenic performance’ of Dallapiccola’s // Prigioniero, 
staged by Rennert and conducted by Rosbaud. 

The Staatsoper has again recast its Arabella—but one cannot say with any 
improvement. Neither Gisela Behm’s Arabella, Gerhard Niese’s Mandryka, or 
Helmut Meinokat’s Matteo can compete with the Miller-Biitow-Ahlersmeyer- 
Witte cast of the last months. Ingeborg Wenglor was the Zdenka; she has a 
very charming light soprano voice, easily handled. Hans Lowlein conducted. At 
the moment of writing it seems that Franz Konwitschny will be the successor of 
Kleiber as Generalmusikdirektor at the Staatsoper unter den Linden. 

Horst Koegler 

Dessau. The third Wagner Festival was due to take place at the Landestheater 
between May 14 and 29. Besides a cycle of The Ring, there were to be perfor- 
mances of Meistersinger, Lohengrin, Tannhduser, Der fliegende Holldnder, and 
Tristan. The artistic direction of the festival was in the hands of Willy Bodenstein, 
the Intendant of the theatre; the conductors were Heinz R6ttger and Miklos Lukacs. 

Dortmund. The first performance in Germany since the war of Pfitzner’s Das 
Herz was recently given under the direction of Rolf Agop; the producer was 
Herbert Decker. 

Dresden, Staatsoper. The 25th anniversary of Kurt BOhme’s stage début was 
marked by two special performances of Der Rosenkavalier on April 1 and 2, in 
both of which Béhme sang the part of Ochs. Dora Zschille was the Marschallin, 
Anneliese Miiller and Ruth Lange the Octavians and Ruth Keplinger the Sophie. 
Franz Konwitschny conducted. 

Essen. Britten's Let's Make an Opera was recently given with great success under 
the direction of Valentin Huber. Auber’s Fra Diavolo was added to the repertory, 
with Wilhelm Liickert in the title role, Hilla Oppel as Zerline, Helene Millauer 


Alan Bush's *Wat Tyler, Scene 3, at Rostock Karl Leher 
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‘Falstaff’ at Stuttgart. Left to right, Franzi Wachmann (Mistress Ford), 
Gustav Neidlinger (Falstaff), Res Fischer (Mistress Quickly) 


as Pamella, Karl Maria Brucklacher as Lord Kookburn and Peter Walter as Lorenzo. 
Paul Belker was the conductor, Hans Hartleb the producer. 

Frankfurt. Kurt Bohme recently made a number of guest appearances as 
Heinrich in Lohengrin (Traute Richter, Aga Joesten, Philipp Rasp, Jean Stern), 
Rocco in Fidelio (Joesten, Wilhelm Ernest, Rudolf Gonszar), and the Landgraf 
in Tannhduser (Annelies Kupper, Joesten). A new production of Der Rosen- 
kavalier entered the repertory on April 22, conducted by Georg Solti, produced by 
Josef Gielen, and with settings and costumes by Josef Fenneker. Joesten, Rosl 
Zapf, Hanny Steffek, BGhme and Gonszar were the leading singers. 

Halle. The Handel Festival will be held this year between June 17 and 22. 
The operas to be heard are Radamisto, Ezio and Deidamia. 

Hanover. A new production of Die Walkiire was given on April 17 with Mina 
Bolotine as Briinnhilde, Herta Wilfert as Sieglinde, Wilhelm Ernest as Siegmund, 
Condi Siegmund as Wotan and Walter Kreppel as Hunding. Johannes Schiiler 
was the conductor, and Otto Erhardt the producer. 

Karlsruhe. A new production of Parsifal, conducted by Otto Matzerath and 
produced by Karlheinz Klebe, was given on April 8. Paula Baumann sang 
Kundry, and Bert Rohrbach, Amfortas. 

Leipzig. On March 26, there was new production of Rodelinda (Handel) 
at the Opernhaus. Elisabeth Rose sang the title part, and the cast included Elise 
Bey, Hans Kriimer, Hermann Esser, Kurt Seipt and Helmut Eyle. The conductor 
was Helmut Seydelmann, the producer Friedrich Ammermann. 

Mainz. The Gutenberg Festival, which is held every year in June, will include 
performances of Figaro, Aida, Meistersinger, Tristan and Rosenkavalier. Guest 
artists will be Erna Berger, Annelies Kupper, Lenora Lafayette, Martha Médl, 
Kurt Béhme, Erich Kunz, Paul Schéffler and Wolfgang Windgassen. Karl 
Maria Zwissler will be the conductor, and Renato Mordo the producer. 

Munich. Lisa della Casa recently returned to the Staatsoper to sing in the 
performances of Ariadne auf Naxos, with Erika K&th as Zerbinetta and Hans Hopf 
as Bacchus; Lovro von Matacic was the conductor. Della Casa was also heard 
as Marzelline in Fidelio, with Helena Braun, Hopf, Josef Metternich, Hans Hermann 
Nissen and Georg Wieter; Heger was the conductor. Heger also conducted a 
cycle of The Ring in which Birgit Nilsson sang Briinnhilde. 
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Italo Tajo and Renato Capecchi in Vieri Tosatti’s ‘Il Giudizio Universale’ at la Scala, Milan 


Stuttgart. Robert Heger and Inge Borkh made guest appearances recently, 
the former conducting Elektra, tte latter singing the title role; Res Fischer was 
Klytemnestra and Alexander Welitsch, Orest. Mdé6dl has been heard as Eboli in 
the Don Carlos production. 

Wiesbaden. On May 3 the world premiére of Hans Vogt’s Die Stadt hinter dem 
Strom, with libretto by Hermann Kasack, was given. Karl Elmendorff was the 
conductor, Friedrich Schramm the producer. 


Holland 


Amsterdam. The production of Peter Grimes by the Netherlands Opera (March 
29), which is, so far as I know, the first to be given in the original language by a 
non-English-speaking company, is not quite as outstandingly successful as is claimed 
throughout the Dutch press—as least, not to anyone who has seen the opera in its 
original production. It is a pity that some unnecessary faults should mar the 
performance. In the Pub Scene in Act I no attempt is made to achieve synchroniza- 
tion between the orchestral storm noises and the opening of the door of the Boar 
on to the outer elements. This becomes idiotic in the soliloquy ‘Now the Great 
Bear’, which Grimes delivers with the door wide open to the storm at his back. 
And whatever possessed the conductor, Alexander Krannhals, to ruin the chorus 
big moment in Act III by directing them to sing staccato the long passage on ‘Ha! 
Ha!’ etc., between the close of the ‘Him who despises us’ section and the concluding 
shouts of ‘Peter Grimes’? The score is plainly marked sostenuto. 

In the main, the singers all seemed to be making too much noise; but perhaps this 
has a psychological cause; the company, already used to singing in Dutch, 
French, Italian and German, were possibly overawed by having to tackle a fifth 
language and over-determined to get their words through. I found it a pity, too, 
that Kenneth Green did not duplicate his original set for the village street and 
substituted an imitation of the inept beach scene of the Covent Garden production, 
and why did not Friedrich Schramm, the producer, enlist the services of an English 
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adviser? Spectators and witnesses in an English court of law do not rise to their 
feet when another witness takes the oath, but only at the entrance or exit of the 
coroner or magistrate. 

However, these faults aside, there is much to enjoy in this production, which 
nearly always achieves the sincerity so necessary to the work, a quality strikingly 
noticeable in the Ellen of Greet Koeman; this singer has immense dignity and 
simplicity and sang her difficult music with ease and confidence, while her scene with 
the new apprentice at the beginning of Act II was the highlight of the evening. 
The two smaller tenor roles too were admirably performed: Chris Reumer was the 
finest Bob Boles I have ever heard, while the Rector of Jan van Mantgem proved 
the most satisfactory since the original creation of Tom Culbert. The two Nieces 
(Nelly Burbach and Maria de Ruyter), Mrs Sedley (Lidy van der Veen) and Swallow 
(Guus Hoekman) were almost entirely satisfactory, while Caspar Broecheler, the 
Balstrode, erred only through a slight tendency to overact and force his voice. 

What of Frans Vroons as Grimes? Mr Vroons is a very considerable artist and 
his portrayal is well thought out and consistent: nevertheless it is both overplayed 
and over-sung. If Grimes is to be mad, violent and brutal from the beginning, one 
is left wondering what Ellen could have seen in him; and would even a Grimes, 
surrounded in the Boar by a hostile, threatening mob, dare to be quite so rough 
with the boy? Mr Vroons must tone down his performance a little. 

Mr Krannhals kept the orchestra together well, only tending to occasional slow- 
ness, particularly in the Prologue and the Passacaglia. Grimes belongs fifty per 
cent to the chorus, and this chorus was almost completely equal to the task, losing 
coherence only in the round “Old Joe has gone fishing.” 

In the main, a rewarding production: but such a performance as this, put on with 
the utmost sincerity, integrity and hard work, serves to underline as clearly as nothing 
else can the faultless brilliance of the work’s original production at Sadler's Wells— 
now, alas, only a memory to those fortunate enough to remember it. 

Janet Sinclair 


Italy 

Milan. March, at La Scala, was devoted to novelties or semi-novelties: the 
world-premiére of Vieri Tosatti’s // Giudizio Universale (libretto after Anna Bonacci’s 
play of the same title), the revival of Respighi’s La Fiamma, after a 20 year lapse, and 
Rossini’s // Turco in Italia after 130 years’ absence. 

Tosatti is a young Roman composer who has already caused a stir with two operas, 
Il Sistema della Dolcezza, which takes place in a mad-house, and an opera buffa, 
or at least semiseria, La Partita a Pugni, which takes place in a boxing ring and is a 
lighthearted caricature of a boxing match. These operas, though imperfect, never- 
theless reveal a particular vein of humour and satire. One therefore hoped that in 
treating a subject like that of // Giudizio Universale (in which there are two funda- 
mental factors, the hypocritical, conventional uprightness of a ‘respectable’ family, 
and its real baseness which emerges one night in a public confession while the end 
of the world is expected) the composer would give us a spicy grotesque, a bitter 
ashing-out at hypocrisy. This lashing-out was missing, partly because around the 
basic antithesis many episodes were embroidered, which might have perhaps created 
a contrast but in actual fact watered down the opera, making it something which is 
neither serious nor buffo, neither grotesque nor tragic. There was unconvinced 
applause and scattered signs of disapproval, also without conviction. The opera 
was conducted by Nino Sanzogno with his usual care. The singers made a good 
team: they were Italo Tajo, Vittoria Palombini, Renato Capecchi, Ilva Ligabue, 
Ferrando Ferrari (a newcomer to La Scala), Giuseppina Arnaldi, Marco Stefanoni, 
Jolanda Gardino, Silvana Zanolli and Enzo Sordello. Sets and costumes were by 
Nicola Benois, who created scenes of attractive realism. 

It is difficult to understand why La Fiamma was revived, filled as it is with 
commonplace, stuffed with bad ‘literature’ of d’Annunzian origins, and lacking in 
any actuality or individuality. It does not even illustrate Respighi’s masterly 
scoring, which is e ident in his symphonic poems. It was passionately conducted 
by Gianandrea Gavazzeni; the singers were Inge Borkh, Elena Nicolai, Paolo 
Silveri, in better voice than usual, and Giacinto Prandelli. The sets, by Salvatore 
Fiume, were on the whole good. 

Finally, // Turco in Italia. The production was by Franco Zeffirelli, who also 
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Piccagliani 
Maria Callas (Fiorilla) and Nicola Rossi-Lemeni (Selim) in ‘Il Turco in Italia’ 
at La Scala, Milan 


designed the scenery and costumes. The result was a pleasant spectacle full of 
charm, taste and movement. This opera was also conducted by Gavazzeni. The 
title role was sung by Nicola Rossi-Lemeni; Maria Meneghini Callas was not 
altogether successful as Donna Fiorilla, nor was Cesare Valletti up to his usual 
standard as Don Narciso. Jolanda Gardino was an excellent Zaida, and Franco 
Calabrese an amusing Don Geronio. Best of all was Mariano Stabile as the 


poet, Prosdocimo. Riccardo Malipiero 
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Act III, Scene 2 of Res, i's ‘La Fiamma’ at La Scala, Milan. Decor by Salvatore Fiume. 


It was announced at the end of April that Walton’s Troilus and Cressida will 
be produced during the 1955-6 season at the Scala. An Italian translation is 


The season opened with a production of Fidelio with Dorothy Dow, 
Antonietta Pastori, Mirto Picchi, Rodolfo Moraro, Piero Guelfi, Paolo Montarsolo 
and Ivan Sardi; Jonel Perlea was the conductor. 

Naples. There was a fine revival of // Turco in Italia at the Teat-ino di Corte 
under Vittorio Gui, with aziella Sciutti (Donna Fiorilla), Laura Didier (Zaida), 
Mariano Stabile (Prosdocimo), Sesto Bruscantini (Selim), Melchiorre Luise (Don 
Geronio) and Agostino Lazzari (Don Narciso). Franco Enriquez was the pro- 
ducer, and Pier Luigi Pizzi the designer. At the San Carlo there was an enjoyable 
revival of Wolf-Ferrari’s Le Donne Curiose conducted by Francesco Molinari- 
Pradelli, with Sena Jurinac, Alda Noni, Amalia Pini, Orietta Moscucci, Juan 
Oncina, Vito de Taranto and Rolando Panerai. A new production of Manon 
by Tatiana Pavlova was given early in April; as is often the custom in Italy, the 
Cours-la-Reine scene was omitted. Clara Petrella sang and acted Manon with 
dramatic intensity, and Tagliavini was an excellent des Grieux, who had to repeat 
the Dream; Saturno Meletti made an intelligent Lescaut. Cristini had designed 
new sets for this production. 

Palermo. After the productions at the Teatro Massimo reported last month by 
Cynthia Jolly, came performances of Francesca da Rimini (Maria Curtis, Giacinto 
Prandelli and then Alessandro Ziliani, Raimondo Torres; conductor Franco 
Capuana), Manon (Clara Petrella, Giuseppe di Stefano; conductor George Sebastian) 
and Bohéme, of which there were several performances enlisting three Mimis (Clara 
Petrella, Onelia Fineschi and Rosanna Carteri), two Musettas (Mafalda Micheluzzi 
and Ornella Rivero), and two Rodolfos (Luigi Infantino and Gianni Raimondi). 
Glauco Curiel conducted. 
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C. M. Cristini’s set for the Sainte Sulpice scene of ‘Manon’ at Naples 


Rome. Cenerentola has been repeated this spring in the Gui and Ebert produc- 
tion (actuated by Peter Ebert) with if possible greater brio than last year. The 
pace is faster, the ensembles more compact. Simionato has perfected her agility 
to a point which rivals Callas; her runs have a lightness incredible in a mezzo- 
soprano, with captivating variations in dynamics and speed; nor has her legato 
suffered, being warmer and stronger than ever. Ian Wallace braved the Rome 
audience with his waggish and well-sung Don Magnifico, which reaped the warm 
success that is hard to come by in this most cold-headed of operatic centres. Gui 
himself, in fine form, played the recitatives at a treated piano (‘treated implying 
a judicious application of drawing-pins!), and occasional pauses between numbers 
were eas'ly explainable! 

Tristan und Isolde was given in German conducted by Leitner, with the Preetorius 
sets and the production of Georg Hartmann. Unfortunately Gertrud Grob-Prandl 
was prevented by illness from coming. Her place was taken by Helene Werth, 
who gave an assured performance always this side of rapture in spite of much 
good singing. Hans Beirer was not an ideal Tristan, and his voice has lost cleanness 
of attack; Schéffler on the other hand was vibrant with life, a most sensitive 
Kurwenal. Josef Greindl’s voluminous voice showed a dangerous shake as King 
Mark. Elsa Cavelti sang Brangane and Willy Ferenz was the Melot. However, 
the chief honours went to the conductor, Ferdinand Leitner. 

Tebaldi was unable to appear in Traviata and her place was taken by a somewhat 
tentative Rizzieri. In spite of the vivacious stage-setting (which never fails to 
capture the audience) and some pleasant new costumes, the production lacked vital 
interest. Bechi made an unusual appearance as Germont: the voice had a sharp, 
nasal twang and his movements were decisive almost to the point of abruptness. 
Albanese, the tenor, tends to thickness as well as volume, and he nearly swamped 
the finely-pointed notes of Rizzieri. Bellezza, however, imparted a general stability 
to the performance. 

An interesting revival has been Alfano’s Cyrano de Bergerac which, coming 
within a few months of his death, was an heroic elegy. Given its premiére at the 
Rome Opera in 1936, it was his last opera but one. It was evident that much care 
had gone into Piccinato’s production, although there was a certain difficulty in 
picking cut central characters from the vivacious crowd. Vinay strode triumphant 
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Fausto Picedi 
The Coronation and the Boudoir scenes from ‘Boris’, at Monte Carlo; Ira 
Malaniuk as Marina 


as Cyrano with irresistible panache and ample gestures, reaching really extra- 
ordinary moments in the last act. Anna de Cavalieri made a pleasant Roxane, 
though she has a hint of artificiality in her manner; the voice is warm and well- 
schooled. Gustavo Gallo was a small and not very prepossessing Cristiano, while 
Mario Borriello played De Guiche with four-square pomposity. Franco Ghione 
conducted. The sets by Dimitri Bouchéne were in keeping with the play and period. 

‘ Cynthia Jolly 
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Fausto Picedi 
‘Figaro’ at Monte Carlo. Left to right, Giuditta Mazzoleni, Eugenia Zareska, 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf 


Monaco 

The most interesting performance of the Monte Carlo season was Boris Godunov, 
sung in Russian and given in Mussorgsky’s original order of scenes, although with 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s score. At first, the plan was to give both versions, Mus- 
sorgsky’s and Rimsky-Korsakov’s, in turn; but this proved impracticable. 

The performance gained immeasurably from the employment of the Russian 
text. Nicola Rossi-Lemeni (who was celebrating his 100th Boris) made a noble 
protagonist, and sang beautifully. Ira Malaniuk was a flexible and attractive 
Marina. Wenko Wenkoff sang the false Dimitri, and Max Lichtegg, Shuisky. 
The choir, though not large, was extremely telling; the members had learnt their 
parts phonetically. Otto Ackermann conducted a carefully studied performance. 

Maurice Besnard, director of the Monte Carlo Opera, provided an intelligent 
production on a stage of modest dimensions. Nevertheless one could have wished 
for décors less detailed and more spacious—rather than two cathedrals almost 
touching across a square which no effort of the imagination could persuade one to 
accept as that of the Kremlin. On the other hand, the sets for Marina’s boudoir 
and the throne-room, fresh and well executed, were eminently acceptable. 

Nicole and René Klopfenstein 


. 

South America 

Buenos Aires. The 1955 season at the Teatro Colon will be under the artistic 
direction of Juan Emilio Martini; it will begin on May 31 with the first performance 
outside Italy of Pizzetti’s La Figlia di Jorio, conducted by the composer, with Sofia 
Bandini, Elena Nicolai, Carlos Guichandut and Giangiacomo Guelfi. This will 
be followed by La Forza del Destino with Pili Martorell, Roberto Turrini, Guelfi 
and Juan Zanin; L’ Amico Fritz with Nilda Hofmann and Renato Cesari; and Andrea 
Chenier with Delia Rigal, Turrini and Guelfi. The season will also include per- 
formances of Aurora (Panizza), L’Amore dei Tre Re, Boris Godunov, Faust, Il Segreto 
di Susanna, Erwartung (Schoenberg), Comedy on the Bridge (Martinu), Tristan und 
Isolde and Parsifal. Besides the artists already mentioned, the roster of singers 
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includes: Georgine von Milinkovic, Birgit Nilsson; Deszé Ernster, Angelo Mat- 
tiello, Rafael Lagares, Rossi-Lemeni, Giinther Treptow, and Carlo Zampighi. The 
conductors are Ferrucio Calusio, Robert Kinsky, Ettore Panizza and Fritz Rieger. 
Otto Erhardt, Attilio Muzio, Felipe Romito and Mario Troisi will produce. 


Spain 

dl The Wagner performances, given in conjunction with Bayreuth, 
took place between April 16 and May |. Three performances each of Parsifal, 
Tristan and Die Walkiire were given. Casts were: Parsifal, Médl, Windgassen 
Hotter and Uhde, Weber and Hotter, Neidlinger; conductor Keilberth; Tristan 
und Isolde, Médl and Werth, von Ilosvay Windgassen and Liistig, Neidlinger, 
Weber and Hotter; conductor Jochum; Walkiire, Médl, Brouwenstijn, von 
Milinkovic; Windgassen, Hotter, Greindl; conductor Keilberth. 


Tunis 

Sixteen opera were given during the 1954-55 season, all of them sung in their 
original languages. They included Aida, Falstaff, Samson et Dalila, Tannhduser 
and Die Zauberflote. Artists heard included Maria Caniglia, Hilde Konetzni, 
Georgine von Milinkovic, Jean Watson; Gino Bechi, Mario Filippeschi, Kenneth 
Neate, Heinz Rehfus, René Verdiére and George Vincent. 


Obituary 


Edoardo Faticanti. The death of this baritone was reported from Rome during 
March. He sang at the Scala from 1927 to 1931, where his roles included Melitone, 
Alfio, Simon Maggio in Nerone, Gunther and Klingsor. He also was heard in 
Rome, Naples and at the Verona Arena, where he sang Dulcamara in 1936. His 
last performances were in broadcast operas by Radio Italiana after the war. 

John O'Sullivan. The death of this Irish tenor, who for many years was a 
member of the Paris Opéra, was reported from Paris on April 28. He was born 
in Cork in 1878 and made his début at Geneva in 1912. He joined the Paris Opéra 
in 1914 where his roles included Arnold in Guillaume Tell, a part he sang in many 
Italian opera houses and at the Colon, Buenos Aires, Raoul in Les Huguenots, 
which he sang at Covent Garden in 1927, Tannhauser and Faust. He sang Manrico 
at the Verona Arena in 1926, and his repertory further included Don José, Julien 
and Radames. After his retirement he devoted his time to teaching. 

Hermann Weigert. The death of this famous Wagnerian coach, and husband 
of Astrid Varnay, occurred in New York on April 12. He was born in Breslau in 
1890, and was one of the musical staff of the Berlin State Opera from 1914 to 1933. 
He worked at Covent Garden during the pre-war international seasons, and at 
the Metropolitan, New York, from 1934 to 1947, where he coached Flagstad in 
her three Briinnhildes, Kundry, Elsa and Elisabeth. He was the sole operatic 
teacher of Astrid Varnay from 1939, and they were married in 1944. In recent years 
Weigert was on the artistic staff at Bayreuth. 

Frank Ballard. The death of the former chief machinist of the Royal Opera 
House, Covent Garden, occurred on April 1. He was born in Portsmouth in 1875, 
and after serving as Master Carpenter at the Coronet Theatre, Notting Hill Gate, 
at the Globe Theatre, and the London Coliseum, he came to Covent Garden in 
1910, where he remained until his retirement in 1951. In 1950 he was awarded the 
M.B.E. We print the following appreciation from one of his colleagues: 

I first met Mr Ballard in Princes Street, Edinburgh, in 1917, whilst he was having 
great difficulty touring the Beecham Opera Company during wartime. 

My next meeting with Mr Ballard was at the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, 
where I was to work with him for about thirty years. 

_ Frank Ballard soon became Covent Garden’s best-known figure—a short dapper 
little man with bowler hat, rosy cheeks, pince-nez, gladstone collar, blue suit and 
black patent buttoned boots—his style of dress never changed. 

He was a strict disciplinarian and the whole staff, both front and back of the 
theatre, were always ‘on their toes” when he was around—yet he was greatly 
respected and admired by everybody. 

He was always in the theatre at 9 o’clock in the morning, and never left until the 
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end of the evening performance. In the days prior to the 1939 war, if the curtain 
was down by eleven or eleven-fifteen, this was considered an early night. When 
the occasion arose for working all night, Mr Ballard would be on his feet all night 
chasing round to get the work done to time and would continue as usual the 
following day. 

He was a wonderful example to the younger generation with his agility and the 
sprightly manner in which he used to run around the theatre checking on everything 
that was necessary to the smooth running of a performance. He was a man who 
kept his promise and when asked to do anything usually answered ‘No, impossible!’ 
but invariably the difficulty was overcome and the request carried out. 

Mr Ballard never let anything prevent him from being present at every per- 
formance. I remember on one occasion just before the curtain was due to rise on 
the second act of Don Pasquale a lens used in an optical effect fell from the lighting 


bridge breaking his pince-nez glasses and cutting his upper lip. This necessitated . 


his going to hospital and having several stitches, but nevertheless he was back 
on stage again well before the end of the performance. 

On another occasion during a performance of Rheingold, a part of the set fell 
during the quick change, and he broke his ankle; however, even this did not keep 
him away from the theatre, for next day he turned up on crutches. 

During the course of his work he met many artists who have now become famous 
names in the history of opera, including Melba, Tetrazzini, Elisabeth Schumann, 
Lotte Lehmann, Caruso, Melchior and Chaliapin. He left a deep and lasting 
impression on the people he met, and I well remember when Bruno Walter and 
Elisabeth Schumann returned to Covent Garden in 1946 to do a concert after an 
absence of twenty years, they enquired after him by name. 


Summer Festivals 


GLYNDEBOURNE 

The following cast changes have been announced: Elena Rizzieri will 
sing the part of Susanna in all performances of Figaro instead of Marinella 
Meli as originally announced; Gianna d’Angelo will sing the last three 
performances of Rosina in // Barbiere di Siviglia. 

FLORENCE 

The arrangements for June include performances of The Turn of the Screw 
by the English Opera Group on June 4 and 6; Falstaff on June 16 and 18; 
Otello on June 19 and 21; and Norma on June 25, 26, 28, 29 and 30. 
ROME 

The season at the Terme di Caracalla is due to open on June 30 with 
Donizetti's Poliuto. The other operas to be heard, with the dates of their 
first performances, are: Norma (July 7), Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci 
(July 12), Mefistofele (July 21), Catalani’s Loreley (July 27), Aida (August 
6), and Lucia di Lammermoor (August 17). 

VERONA 

The dates of performances at the Verona Arena this summer are: 

Otello. July 20, 23, 28, 31, August 9. 

Carmen. July 24, 27, 30, August 3, 7, 11, 14. 

Aida. August 2, 4, 6, 10, 13, 15. 

Romeo and Juliet (Ballet). July 21, August 5, 8, 12. 

Artists taking part will include Fedora Barbieri, Giulietta Simionato, 
Antonietta Stella; Franco Corelli, Giuseppe di Stefano, Mario del Monaco, 
Carlos Guichandut, Tito Gobbi, Giangiacomo Guelfi, Giulio Neri, Aldo 
Protti, Ramon Vinay. 
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Gramophone Records 


German 

Overtures, Leonore Nos. 1 and 2, DECCA LW 5164. Fidelio Overture and 
Leonore No. 3, LW 5165 (Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. Clemens Krauss). 
These classical, Weingartnerish readings are highly recommended. Krauss keeps 
the overtures on the Theater an der Wien scale, so to speak, and does not, 
Furtwangler-wise, expand Leonore No. 3 into a cosmic drama. The trumpet 
signal rather announces that Don Fernando has arrived, than rings through the 
world proclaiming the end of tyranny. Orchestral playing and recording first-rate. 
Flying Dutchman: Overture, NIXA 45EP 737. G Otterdimmerung: Rhine Journey 
and Funeral Music, NIXA 45EP 743 (both Munich Opera Orchestra, Franz Kon- 
witschny). EP extracts from an uninteresting LP; Knappertsbusch, Toscanini and 
Furtwangler preferred. Tannhduser: Overture (Munich Opera Orchestra. Heger). 
NIXA 45EP 719. From the set, moderately performed and recorded, but valuable 
to the complete Wagnerian because it presents the overture in its original Dresden 
version. Rosenkavalier ‘Highlights ‘(Margarete Baumer, Traute Richter, Tiana 
Lemnitz, Kurt Béhme. Dresden State Opera Orchestra. Kempe). NIXA ULP 
9062. Any single disc of the Decca recording would be a better investment than 
these extracts from the complete Nixa one; but those who cherish Tiana Lemnitz’s 
Octavian might like to know that the Presentation of the Rose (backed by Kurt 
Béhme’s coarse singing of the end of the act) is also available on 45EP 714. 

Arabella: selected scenes, with Elisabeth Schwarzkopf (Arabella), Josef Metternich 
(Mandryka), Anny Felbermayer (Zdenka), Nicolai Gedda (Matteo), Walter Berry 
(Lamoral), Harald Prégihéf (Dominik), Murray Dickie (Elemer), Theodor Schlott 
(Waldner). Philharmonia Orchestra. Lovro von Matacic. COL 33CX 1226. 
An indispensable record, cast without a weak point; even Mr Blom should succumb 
to the beauty of the music as it is performed and recorded here. Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, in the title role, is both radiant and tender, and fills her phrases with 
character. Those who own Lotte Lehmann’s disc of ‘Mein Elemer’, or Martha 
Fuchs’s (with Schéffler) of the second-act duet (which is smoother, and compasses 
the high phrases more smoothly and roundly than the new performance) will, 
however, find the new disc a little less than ideal. The following extracts are 
included (page references to the vocal score): Act I, Arabella/Zdenka duet (33-49), 
mainly ‘Aber der Richtige’; Waldner/Mandryka duet (89-116); ‘Mein Elemer’ 
(121-134); Act II, Arabella Mandryka duet (154-168), mainly ‘Und du wirst mein 
Gebieter sein’; Ballroom scene, Arabella’s farewell to her suitors (189-219); Act III, 
finale, ‘Das war sehr gut, Mandryka’ (355-365). The well-known bits, in fact, 
together with the tender, humorous and exuberant scene between Mandryka and 
Waldner (extremely well done by Metternich and Schlott), and Arabella’s farewell 
to the three counts, a delicately characterized scene which fully repays the attention 
thus focused on it. 

Arabella: Love Duet, Act II. Ariadne auf Naxos: Es gibt ein Reich. Capriccio: 
Final Scene (Lisa della Casa, Paul Schoffler. Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Hollreiser) Decca LXT 5017. This record is overshadowed by the Columbia one 
listed above, but in any case it would have proved disappointing, for Miss della 
Casa’s singing is surprisingly characterless. The closing scene of Capriccio is far 
more beautifully sung by Miss Schwarzkopf, on 33CX 1107; and although the new 
Decca includes also the preceding Intermezzo, this advantage is lessened by very 
feeble conducting. The Ariadne monologue is too small in scale, and the low A 
flats on ‘Totenreich’ lie outside the singer's effective range. Perhaps Cebotari’s 
fine HMV disc of this aria, recently deleted, may still linger in some shops. 

Die Winterreise (Hans Hotter, Gerald Moore) COL 33CXS 1222 and 53CX 1223. 
Hotter is profoundly moving in some songs; in others he enunciates rather vaguely, 
and fails to clinch the phrases. Moreover the downward transpositions, sometimes 
by as much as a fourth, give to the music too persistently sombre a character. One 
feels that Wagner’s Wanderer, not a grief-laden young poet, is making this journey. 
Gerald Moore’s accompaniment is superlative. ap 
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Opera Diary 


Sadler's Wells. Katya Kabanova (April 15) 

I ended my notice of last year’s revival of this piece, by expressing the 
hope that Norman Tucker would find it possible to give the work again this 
season, and that there would be an audience for it. Both these things have 
happened—Katya conducted by Rafael Kubelik with the identical cast of 
last summer, has been revived, and a sizable audience was on hand to enjoy 
a performance which, if not quite reaching the standard of last year, was 
one of which the theatre could be proud. 


Perhaps ‘enjoy’ is the wrong word to employ to describe the emotions * 


aroused by this strangely moving study of the woman who has to confess 
her adultery to her husband, and then expiates what she considers to be her 
sin by committing suicide. Once again one pitied the Katya of Amy Shuard, 
one hated the dominating Marfa of Edith Coates, and one welcomed the 
relief offered by the pair of young lovers, Vanya and Barbara, sung by 
Robert Thomas and Marion Studholme, and by the bibulous Dikoy, 
admirably portrayed by Owen Brannigan. 

At the first of the three performances this season, the tension that had 
characterized last year’s performances was not perhaps quite so taut ; there 
was a little slackness on the stage, and the orchestra was just a trifle too 
loud. The second performance, which was broadcast, sounded better: 
and, according to all accounts, in the third one everyone surpassed them- 
selves. I assume it is reasonable to hope that with Kubelik permanently 
in London, and with Amy Shuard also available, we can hope to hear 
performances of this work at Sadler’s Wells from time to time. H.D.R. 


Covent Garden. Troilus and Cressida (April 24) 

There were three changes of cast and a few tightenings up of the score 
in this return presentation of Troilus, which drew a rather thin house. The 
opera again made a handsome impression, though the preparation for, and 
then lack of /yrical afflatus grows depressing after repeated hearings. Just 
when everything is set for a big vulgar tune @ /a Giordano, the mood col- 
lapses, there is something which sounds almost like a direct quotation from 
Verdi's Otello or, more daringly, Strawinsky’s Firebird, and the opera moves 
on. Yet the method (in the culinary sense) is excellently thought out, and 
though the work seems like *7hais without the tunes* to one set of hearers, 
others deem it an opera which should ‘go round the world’. 

Magda Laszlo looks lovely, but more than half her words are incompre- 
hensible and we have to strive hard to see in her deportment anything like 
the divided heart of Cressida. Richard Lewis remains an excellent romantic 
tenor hero; and Peter Pears adds to his characterization of the venal Pandarus. 
Of the newcomers to the cast—Michael Langdon (Calkas), Ronald Lewis 
(Antenor), and Barbara Howitt (Evadne)—the most impressive was the last, 
whose every syllable and gesture told. 

The opera confirms itself usefully as an addition to the repertory, rather 
as works by Respighi or Giordano (La Cena delle Beffe) enriched the Italian 
repertory of the twenties, in which era this work too would be at home. 
But one doubts if British audiences will come away humming the tenor’s 
chief aria, attractive inspiration though this be. P.H-W. 
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Palace Theatre. The Merry Widow (May 3) 

This operetta calls for a finely-geared company, winsome singing, pretty 
sets, elegant orchestral playing—the musical virtues it has in the Columbia 
recording with Schwarzkopf, Kunz and Gedda, united to a delicate produc- 
tion. At its first performance the current West End revival showed no 
virtues beyond Marta Eggerth’s pretty appearance and some cleverly- 
managed phrases from her; but her tone was a tiny thread. 

Jan Kiepura played Danilo as a mean, bad-mannered, sneering little 
bounder; the voice was rubbed and worn. From last year’s Stoll perforniances 
came the makeshift setting and Franzi Wachmann’s charmless, shrill, 
efficient little Valencienne. Fritz Diestel tittered and bumbled his way 
through Baron Mirko. By electing to sing in English, over which tongue 
their command was chancy and unidiomatic, the two principals further 
reduced the effectiveness of their performance. Mr Kiepura referred to 
Hanna as ‘Mrs Glawari’. Lippen schweigen, left in German, was the most 
successful number of the evening. The rest of the cast larded their gagging 
with a few uncertain English phrases. The orchestral accompaniment was 
atrocious. A.P. 


Covent Garden. The Bartered Bride (May 4) 

Rafael Kubelik’s début as guest conductor at the Royal Opera House 
might easily be viewed in false perspective. For Mr Kubelik becomes 
musical director of the opera company in October; as an administrator he 
will determine new policies and clarify existing ones, anc as a conductor he 
will presumably tackle works more profound and complex than The Bartered 
Bride. Inevitably the temptation arises to examine his first undertaking at 
Covent Garden as though the shadow of the future were cast across it. But 
this temptation must be firmly resisted. It would be idle, on the strength 
of his preparation and presentation of a single comic opera in a season 
planned by others, to draw inferences about his general taste and sympathies, 
or about his qualities as an interpreter of, say, Orel/o or Tristan. Only one 
consideration is relevant at this time: what manner of performance of 
The Bartered Bride did he give? 

Before trying to answer this question, | must make two confessions: 
(1) The Bartered Bride means less in my life than it obviously does in Mr 
Kubelik’s. I can either take it or leave it with equanimity. It is lively and 
charming and pretty, but I find a good many other operas quite as lively, 
and more charming and prettier. (2) I know next to nothing about Prague 
traditions of musical interpretation or stage business. Mr Kubelik’s per- 
formance was only the second I had ever heard conducted by a Czech in a 
big house. The other was under Egon Pollak (in Chicago) in 1931. (I do 
not trust the evidence of gramophone records, because each individual opera 
house—and cast of singers—makes its own special requirements of tempo 
and dynamics. The ‘ideal’ performance can exist only in the vacuum of 
the recording studio.) 

Mr Kubelik’s Bartered Bride bore the stamp of authority of a musician 
who had made up his mind every inch of the way about matters of pace, 
sonority, texture and inflexion. Some of these decisions were unsettling to 
an audience that had, however unwittingly, come to think of the lusty and 
energetic Sadler’s Wells way, with its continual insistence upon clodhopping 
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THE BARTERED BRIDE 


Opera in three acts by Karel Sabina, music by Bedfich Smetana. English version by 
Joan Cross and Eric Crozier. Scenery and costumes by Jan Brazda; choreography by 
Harold Turner in collaboration with Vlasta Rudolf; production by ) West. 
Revived at the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, on May 4, 1955 









Mafenka ... ns oa ons i ‘ dns — ans Elsie Morison 
Jenik - cin oe ‘ ion ‘ én ae John Lanigan 
Vasek - ‘ ~_ a ; aa at Peter Pears 
Kecal, a fencing broker ‘ “ ... Frederick Dalberg 
KruSina Jess Walters 
Ludmila f Maf‘enka’s parents . ca ; with as Noreen Berry 
Hata etal’ Edith Coates 
Micha \vasek 5 parents ; se ial Otakar Kraus 
Ring-Master Be sas ‘ - , dnia _ David Tree 
Esmeralda ab . = : : hind aa Adéle Leigh 
Indian ‘ ae : ‘ : ; sd ... Rhydderch Davies 


The Covent Garden Chorus, Opera Ballet and Orchestra. 
Conductor: Rafael Kubelik. 











folk rhythms, as the inevitably right way to treat Smetana’s music. How 
slow, how gentle Mr Kubelik made some of the sentimental melodies! How 
spontaneously he let the dance rhythms move—briskly, when occasion 
warranted, but without any sense of streamlined speed for its own sake! 

Instead of presenting the opera as a pastiche of Czech patriotic slogans, 
he seemed almost to minimize its nationalistic elements. And as I listened, 
I remembered—with a sudden flash of insight into the obvious—that Pollak, 
the only other Czech conductor in my Bartered Bride experience, had treated 
the opera this way, too. A Czech, it seems, feels free to take the local colour 
of the work pretty much for granted, and to concentrate upon its more 
universal and cosmopolitan aspects. A non-Czech, on the other hand, is 
likely to make an all-out effort to show how Czechish he can make the music 
sound. 

Mr Kubelik’s approach succeeded in establishing an attractive balance 
between the folky parts and the non-folky ones. The choruses and dances 
(and a few obviously folk-inspired solos, duets and ensembles) accomplished 
enough in the way of musical genre-painting to establish the specific locale. 
The solo singers were encouraged, in large measure, to look for the sentiment 

* or humour of their music, which is couched, as often as not, in the perfectly 
standard middle-European musical vocabulary of Smetana’s time—a 
vocabulary derived from such composers as Lortzing and Flotow quite as 
much as from Bohemian sources. 

The thing I liked most about Mr Kubelik’s view of the score was his 
insistence that the opera is more than a romp, that it has something appealing 
and touching to say. This belief he had communicated to Elsie Morison, 
the Marenka, and to John Lanigan, the Jenik (who took over the assign- 
ment from the indisposed James Johnston after only ten days’ study of 
the part). Miss Morison’s voice was a bit slight, for Smetana’s orchestration 
does not always help the singers to be heard. But she sang with such 
gracious phrasing and exquisite variety of pathetic nuance that I had to 
think back over a whole generation to the days of Elisabeth Rethberg and 


A 


Act I of ‘The Bartered Bride. Left to right, Elsie Morison, Noreen Berry, 
Frederick Dalberg, Jess Walters 
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Houston Rogers 
Peter Pears (Vasek) and Elsie Morison (Marenka) in Act II of ‘The Bartered 
Bride’ 


Maria Rajdl to remember as delightful a performance. Mr Lanigan, not 
unnaturally, had not got as far into the refinements of his music. His 
singing, however, was stylish, smooth and ardent, and the small volume of his 
voice made him an ideal partner for Miss Morison. 

Peter Pears’s Vasek, the stutterer, was a masterpiece of musicality and 
technical expertness; but he brought to the part an inappropriate air of 
cultivation and vocal elegance, so that Vasek’s difficulties of articulation 
seemed an intellectual artifice rather than the real physical impediment of a 
half-wit. Frederick Dalberg’s Kecal, the marriage broker, had not even 
technical expertness or intellectual artifice to recommend it. He sang 
blusteringly and lumberingly in one rather unyielding tone-colour, quite 
often noticeably above the pitch (I do think that sharping is more rasping 
to the listener's nerves than flatting), and he showed little command of the 
needful resources of buffo delivery. 

The small parts were excellently cast, with Jess Walters and Noreen 
Berry as Marenka’s parents and Otakar Kraus and Edith Coates as Vasek’s; 
David Tree as the Ringmaster in the last-act circus, and Rhydderch Davies 
as the Indian; and Adéle Leigh stealing the show with her relentless, pro- 
fessionally coy seductiveness as Esmeralda, the tight-rope walker. Whenever 
the principals came together in a concerted number Mr Kubelik’s exacting 
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ear was evident, for the balance of the disparate voices ver ged on perfection. 

The orchestra and chorus responded eagerly to the new conductor. 
Treating the overture as a frank virtuoso piece, he elicited clean playing at 
a whirlwind speed. Throughout the opera he balanced the instrumental 
sonorities knowingly against the vocal ones, so that the competition between 
orchestra and voices, which I find an unsatisfactory feature of some parts 
of the score, was minimized. Douglas Robinson’s impeccably trained 
chorus sang with life and lilt, and Mr Kubelik never asked them to produce 
more tone than they could make beautiful. 

The version of the opera employed was the fourth and final one (1870). 
It includes considerable passages that are not heard in the scissors-and-paste 
version used at Sadler’s Wells, and it turns the original spoken dialogue into 
sung recitative. In the final version the opera is less a Singspiel and more a 
through-composed work than it was at first. Mr Kubelik sought to emphasize 
its continuity, and gave little heed to those in the audience who wanted to 
applaud the individual pieces. 

The visual side of the production, while generally successful, was less 
completely co-ordinated and unified than the musical side. Christopher 
West handled the action naturalistically—as is, I should think, most 
desirable—and achieved a prevailing tone of simplicity and lack of affectation, 
rather than of caricature and low comedy. Most of the principals were 
malleable enough to make this style convincing. The lovers were winning, 
and Jenik’s deception of Marenka seemed a less callous practical joke than 
usual. The parents might really have been parents. (Noreen Berry, to be 
sure, must have been a child-bride; and the naturally racy Edith Coates 
hardly need have been so thoroughly tamed down.) 

The costumes by Jan Brazda, a Czech artist, were enchanting—light and 
smiling in hue and decorative without being fussy or precious. The scenery, 
also by Mr Brazda, was brill ant in a gaily colourful fairy-tale-illustration 
style, but it did not serve the production as well as more literal Bohemian 
village scenes would have. There were some false notes in Mr West's schemes 
to keep the crowd scenes alive—people moving with nowhere to go, and, 
in the opening scene, an immense stepladder that distracted attention from 
both the actors and the maypole alongside which it was _ ultimately 
manoeuvred. Boys trained in the airs and graces of the Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet School are always false notes in any group of naive villagers, and the 
nicely authentic choreography of Harold Turner and a Czech associate, 
Vlasta Rudolf, was marred by their prissiness. 

The circus scene in the last act was perfectly attuned to Mr Kubelik’s 
evaluation of the opera. It was not done by the ballet, and it was not arty. 
The members of the troupe were as small-time a group as the strolling 
players in Pagliacci, making up by their friendliness and good humour for 
their limitations of skill and lack of panache. An extremely tall man and an 
extremely short one, dressed in identical costumes, were excruciatingly 
funny as they went through ceremonial steps. I was glad to see that Mr West 
retained the time-hallowed gag of the little boy who picks up two weights 
marked “500 kg.” and flits away with them after a weight-lifter has seemingly 
strained every muscle to get them off the ground. CS. 
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The Times 
Kecal (Frederick Dalberg) offers his advice to Jenik (John Lanigan) in Act II 
of ‘The Bartered Bride’ 


B.B.C. BROADCASTS FOR JUNE 

5 and 6 The Devil and Daniel Webster (Douglas Moore), Studio . : 

12 Figaro, from Glyndebourne. _Italian/English libretto (Dent), E.M.I., 8 Great Castle 

. Street, W.1. 4s. 6d 

! Gétterdimmerung, from Covent Garden. German/English libretto, Schott, 48 Great 
Marlborough Street, W.1. 3s. 

Le Comte Ory, from Glyndebourne. 


Les Mamelles de Tirésias (Poulenc), Columbia recording 


19 ) 

\ 
22 (Home) 
* 


30 (Home) Tosca, from Covent Garden. Italian/English libretto, Decca, 1 Brixton Road, S.W.9. 
Is. 9d 

July 2 Figaro, from Glyndebourne 

3 Barbiere, from Glyndebourne. Italian/English libretto (Dent), E.M.I. 6s! 


Except where stated, all broadcasts are in the Third Programme. 
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The ‘Don Giovanni’ Film 


The Performance. The failings of this Don Giovanni film are not, on the whole, 
musical ones. Apart from one unsuitable piece of casting, and a basic mis- 
apprehension on the part of the conductor, it seems to have been a performance 
that one could have enjoyed in the opera house. 

Cesare Siepi’s portrayal of the Don has been highly praised: he is extremely 
handsome (but why was he given grey hairs?) and vocally accomplished. It is a 
pity that the recording engineers did not prevent his voice from catching the 
microphone. The achievement of his performance is less than its promise. Otto 
Edelmann is a ponderous, dull Leporello, whose leering and grimacing provoke 
acute embarrassment; nor could people have mistaken him for his master, for 
the Don sang Italian, and Leporello that popular operatic language, Teutalian, full 
of qvando and benner. We in London know Elisabeth Griimmer’s Donna Anga, 
and it is again a finely sung study, though she found it difficult to capture the 
excitement of Or sai chi l'onore at Furtwangler’s gloomy tempo. Lisa della Casa, 
we are told, learned the part of Elvira in three days and three nights, expressly 
for this film. In Ah, chi mi dice mai, she gave this impression; it was nicely sung, 
but extremely tentative and denauten. Later on she was sounding happier 
4h, taci, ingiusto core she sang affectingly, and her ornate passages in the Trio of the 
Masks blended with unusual sureness of timbre and articulation with those of 
Donna Anna. I prefer a more positive Ottavio than Anton Dermota gives us 
it is efficiently sung but endowed with interpretative mannerisms that grow more 
tiresome as one grows better acquainted with this singer’s work. Desz6 Ernster 
is an imposing Commendatore, Walter Berry an ingratiating Masetto, Erna Berger 
a most charming Zerlina. 

There are some interesting ideas in Herbert Graf's production; I liked the idea 
that Anna should see the removal of her father’s corpse, and so be impelled to begin 
her duet with Ottavio: similarly, that Don Giovanni should overhear Anna refer 
to him as i/ carnefice del padre mio, opens several new lines of thought. 

The recording does not give much impression of the quality of the orchestral 
playing—it sounds cramped and airless, steely in tuttis, with none of the characteristic 
Furtwangler sonority. I have already mentioned slow tempi: they are too slow 
for the tempo of a film; often too slow for the breath control of the singers; and 
sometimes they are just too slow, period. Don Giovanni is not a drama packed 
with action, and its musical incident needs to move along if the structure is to be 
seen in perspective; there is much sagging in this performance. When Richard 
Strauss was invited to conduct Die Zauberfléte at the reopening of the new Vienna 
State Opera, he refused, saying that he would be dead by then. He added, “But I 
shall be listening in heaven, with Mozart himself; and he will be saying to me: “O 
Strauss, Strauss, a// the tempi too fast’... They will not be saying that about this 
film. W.S.M. 

The Film. The Don Giovanni film hardly calls for separate consideration since 
it specifically disclaims to be more than a record. The quality of the sound track is 
not impeccable—hardly more so than an outdoor loudspeaker relaying a broadcast— 
and unless there is some loop in it, it would seem that the pictures have been, as the 
jargon is, post-synchronized. That is to say, the mugging and the mouthing of the 
singers has been photographed separately from the recording of the sound and 
joined together. The disparity is obvious and spoils all illusion. If in fact there 
was post-synchronization we might really as well have had the voices dubbed on to 
performers capable of greater facial expression. Even the beautiful Della Casa 
looks strangely doughy. The Eastman colour is pleasantly free from glare but the 
costumes as here recorded look dull and second-hand. Siepi, the Don, is best in 
long shot when his height tells. So is Edelmann, whose efforts to achieve an 
intimate approach, when abetted by the camera, are painful. Perhaps Erna Berger 
as a none too youthful Zerlina and Walter Berry as Masetto come off as well as 
any. The Batti, batti scene is a good example of the film as a ‘straight’ visual record 
of this 1954 performance. Opera lovers will probably prefer that it be no more 
than straight. But the result is irritating all the same. And for a clear reason, 
manifest also in Shakespeare films: there is nothing for a camera to do during arias 
(or set speeches) which were intended for a live theatre. In an opera house we are 
content to ‘look on at’ the singers while they sing. This a camera-eye can never 
merely do. It must probe, examine, scrutinize. P.H-W. 
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Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 





COVENT SADLER’S WELLS CARL ROSA GLYNDEBOURNE 
Date GARDEN 
May Royal, Newcastle 
30 Boheme Fledermaus Bohéme 
31 Ballet Cavalleria; Cavalleria; 
Pagliacci Pagliacci 
June 
1 Figaro Ballet Faust 
2 Ballet Magic Flute Barber of Seville 
3 Ballet Cavalleria; Tannhauser 
Pagliacci 
4(m) Ballet Ballet Boheme 
4(e) Figaro Boheme Trovatore 
June Royal, Newcastle 
6 Ballet Magic Flute Hoffmann 
7 Figaro Cavalleria; Rigoletto 
| Pagliacci 
8 Rheingold Ballet Carmen Figaro 
9 Ballet Boheme Don Giovanni — 
10 Walkire Fledermaus Boheme Figaro 
11 (m) Ballet Ballet Barber of Seville — 
11 (e) Ballet Butterfly Cavalleria; Comte Ory 
(end of 1954-5 season) Pagliacci 
Cari Rosa London See Sadler's Wells 
June Season 
13 Ballet Tannhauser — 
14 Siegfried Bohéme — 
15 Ballet Barber of Seville Comte Ory 
16 Hoffmann Hoffmann Figaro 
17 Gétterdammerung Cavalleria; Comte Ory 
Pagliacci 
18(m) Ballet _— 
18 (e) | Hoffmann Faust Figaro 
19 Comte Ory 
June 
20 Ballet Don Giovanni See Sadler's Wells — 
21 Carmen Barber of Seville — 
22 Hoffmann Rigoletto Comte Ory 
23 Manon Tannhauser Don Giovanni 
24 Ballet Bohéme Figaro 
25(m) Ballet a — 
25 (e) | Ballet Trovatore Comte Ory 
26 Figaro 
June 
27 Manon — 
28 Tosca (in Italian) Don Giovanni 
29 | Carmen — 
30 Tosca (in Italian) Barbiere di Siviglia 
July | 
1 Manon Barbiere 
2 Tosca (in Italian) Figaro 
3 Barbiere 
July 
4 Tosca (in Italian) 
5 Salome 
6 Carmen Don Giovanni 
7 Salome Figaro 
8 Troilus & Cressida Barbiere 
9 Salome Don Giovanni 
10 Barbiere 





ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 
May 31 & June 8: Don Giovanni Film; June 20: Victoria de los Angeles 
HANDEL OPERA SOCIETY 
June 3 Deidamia (in place of May 26). 
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GARDINER FESTIVAL SERVICE, LTD. 


(Sole Representatives of the EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION OF MUSIC FESTIVALS) 
OFFERS 
TICKETS «* ACCOMMODATION -: TRAVEL 


for all the 


Leading International Festivals 


including 


AIX EN PROVENCE 


JULY 10—JULY 31 


WAGNER FESTIVAL BAYREUTH 


JULY 22—AUGUST 21 


MUNICH FESTIVAL 


AUGUST 12—SEPTEMBER 11 


Full details from 


GARDINER FESTIVAL SERVICE LTD. 
189, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
Tel.: REGent 2131 (3 lines) 


San Francisco : New York : Girvan Travel Service 


544 Market Street. 239 Lexington Ave. Toronto. 
Ontario, 44 King St. West 


Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 











CARL ROSA OPERA 


Under the Direction of Mrs. H. B. Phillips 





THE 


IL 
BARBER + RIGOLETTO . TROVATORE 


OF SEVILLE 
CAVALLERIA 


LA I 
BOHEME -: RUSTICANA <« PAGLIACCT 


THE TALES OF 


CARMEN + HOFFMANN -:_ FAUST 
DON GIOVANNI ; TANNHAUSER 


May 30 for two weeks Theatre Royal NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
June 13 for two weeks Sadler’s Wells Theatre LONDON 


The Carl Rosa Trust Limited works in association with the 
Arts Council of Great Britain 
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GLYNDEBOURNE FESTIVAL OPERA 


JUNE 8tH I9§§ JULY 26TH 
TWENTY-FIRST YEAR 


Artistic Director : General Manager : 
CARL EBERT MoRAN CAPLAT 
. Mozart 


W.A 
LE NOZZE DI FIGARO =- ~~ DON GIOVANNI 
G. Rossini 


IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA - LE COMTE ORY 
I. Strawinsky 


THE RAKES PROGRESS 


Tickets and Information from:— 

THE GLYNDEBOURNE OPERA BOX OFFICE 
23 Baker Street, W.1 (WEL 0572) or usual Agents 
AMAA AAAAMAAMQAMAQMAQMAMAMACCV AAA? 

Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 
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MUSIC TRACING PAPER 
AND PRINTING SERVICE 


i For the reproduction of small or large quantities of music 
| manuscript. 








From an original prepared in black drawing ink on tracing 
paper already printed with the five line staff we can make 
any number of prints by means of our Unax Dyeline 
Process. 
We shall be pleased to send further particulars on 
request. 


HALL HARDING LTD. 


Head Office: STOURTON HOUSE, DACRE STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
Telephone: ABBEY 7141 
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*%, High Fidelity 


‘SK THE MAGAZINE FOR MUSIC LISTENERS 

















Music lovers delight in such stories as ““Oistrakh in London” (inter- 
viewing the Soviet violinist)—“‘Tape, Disks and Coexistence’’ (is 
there really a push-button war to the death between reel and 
turntable?) ‘‘Comeback in Chicago” (opera returns to the Windy 
City). HIGH FIDELITY touches on every phase of good music and 
offers, in addition, more than 100 record reviews by 12 qualified 
experts, in every issue. Through special arrangement with 
OPERA Magazine, you may enjoy 3 issues of HIGH FIDELITY 
for only 12/— 


ROLLS HOUSE, 2 BREAMS BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C.4 


Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 














QUO VADIS RESTAURANT Sundays 


Dinners only 


1926 PEPPINO LEONI’S 1955 


open daily 
of whose personal attention you are assured 


APPRECIATIONS 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world to dine or lunch than the Quo Vadis 
estaurant.”"—Evelyn Laye 
* Leoni, un grand maitre de la gastronomie.""—Alice Delysia 
26-28 DEAN STREET, LONDON, W.1 Telephone: GERrard 9585 and 4809 


There is a permanent Art Exhibition at Leoni’s Quo Vadis Restaurant 


Leoni recommends Quo Vadis, New York (Proprietors: Bruno and Gino) 26, East 63rd Street if 


OPERA 


SUBSCRIPTIONS — Subscribers have their copies posted regularly at the end of 
each month preceding the date of issue. Special strength envelopes are employed to 
ensure delivery in good condition—copies are gladly replaced in the event of their 
being damaged or lost in transit. Send us your name and address together with remit- 
tance of 33s. 6d. for one year (12 issues and Index). U.S.A. (one year) $5.00 post free. 
France, one year, Frs. 1750 post free. State issue with which subscription is to begin. 
(Subscription without Index 32s.) 
































BACK NUMBERS — All back numbers with the exception of Vol. 1, No. 3and Vol. 2, 
No. 8 are available at 2s. 6d. each. OPERA is published monthly, priced 2s. 6d. (by | 
post 2s. 8d.) Yearly subscription, including the annual index, 33s. 6d. (or 32s. | 
without index). All enquiries to Rolls House. | 


BINDERS—the latest design binders (to convert your single copies into a bound 
volume) are now in stock, price 7/6d. plus 1/- postage and packing. The copies are very 
easily bound into the binder by special strength cords and the assembled volume lies fiat 
at any opening. This latest design accommodates thirteen issues plus a separate index. 


Please make cheques payable to “‘ OPERA.” 




















——— - Rolls House, 2 Breams Buildings 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 























FULL DRAMATIC 


The Opera School TRAINING FOR THE 


OPERA STAGE 





Principals 
JOAN CROSS c.8.c. : ANNE WOOD Gesture : Mime : Speech 
Staf - Music and Acting Ensemble 
Vilem Tausky : Basil leman Opera Rehearsal 
Peter =. a Anthony Besch Study of Roles 


Limited number of scholarships and bursaries available 


Full particulars from : 
The Opera School, Ltd., The de Walden Institute, Charibert St., London, N.W.8 
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Why I bought a 


People like myself are inveterate listeners. For us, music and 
other pleasures of the mind—drama, discussion, verse—are as 


necessary as food. 


In my case I found a need to “capture and keep” the memory 
of things that delighted my ear—to record the peerless performance 
or the subtle interchange between accomplished speakers. 
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The Grundig TK 12 

70 gns. plus 

microphone from 6} gns. 
Actractive H.P.cerms available 


For this, my Grundig Tape Recorder is 
perfect. It has a wide range, high fidelity 
reproduction and simple controls, combined 
with looks that match its performance. 


THE FINEST TAPE RECORDER IN THE WORLD 
See your nearest Grundig dealer or write to us for ful! details 


GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) LTD 39 41 New Oxford St., W.C.1 


(Electronics Division, Gos Purification & Chemical Co. Ltd.) 
G/TK 105 


Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 





